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Protect Quality 
with Quality 


that sell the best are those that 
stay fresh and wholesome until 
used by the consumer. 


|: has been proven that the products 


As a recognized leader in the pro- 
duction of quality food protective 
papers we are always glad to help in 
the selection of the proper paper for 
your products. 

A complete research laboratory in 
the hands of expert chemists is at your 
disposal. There is no charge and it 
places you under no obligation. 


ff i Se 


( \} 


AMAZOOVEGETABLEPARCHMENT Co. 


Kalamazoo,Michigan 


« 
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| Cost 32¢ 
| Saving $1.59 


Would you in- 
vest one dollar 


($1) to save five? 


Don’t operate an 
obsolete ma- 
chine. 











Before you buy 
any new ma- 
chine 


Insist on facts 


Send for free copy 
of certified survey 
showing how the 
above figures were 
proved in a Chicago 
coffee plant after 
eight years’ use of 
a Combined Bot- 
tom and Top Sealer 
like the one here 
illustrated. 








ONE HOUR 
is all the time 
REQUIRED 
to CHANGE 
SIZES 


This may be done 
by a “handy man” 
—not necessarily 





an expert me- 


chanic. | | i We ra 


The equipment | a fi 
shown has beenin | i 2 

- » ae tf 
use in a Boston 
packing room for 
six years. 


It is handling %- 
and 1-lb. coffee, 
l4- and 4-lb. tea 
as well as rice and 
other cereals. 


Pg 
NATIONAL PACKAGING MACHINERY CO. 


Manufacturers 


181 GREEN STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Redington Cartoning Machines 
4 and 5 years old, 


easily maintain their high speed, efficient operation 


HE first of the Redington cartoning 
machines in the James S. Kirk & Co. 
plant in Chicago was installed during 1923 
and the others but a year after. At the 
present time they are operating day after 


day at aspeed greater than 
that guaranteed. 


These Redington carton- 
ing machines feed cartons 
from a magazine, form 
them, cut waxpaper wrap- 
pers from a roll, wrap the 
bars of soap, feed printed 
inserts from a_ separate 
magazine, attach the insert 
to the outside of the wrap- 
per, insert the wrapped 
bars into the cartons and 
close the cartons by tuck- 
ing in the end flaps. 


Production comparisons are easily ob- 
tained the minute you want them if 
your machines are equipped with 
Redington Counters. 


Redington Model A counting machines 
are sturdily built, accurate in operation 
—providing you with reliable figures at 
any moment. Send for descriptive bul- 
letins and see how useful these inexpen- 
sive machines can be. 


Redington special cartoning machines are 
designed and built for many years of 
smooth and efficient operation. In the 
skilful design of these machines is included 
every feature necessary for easy mainte- 


nance and the continuance 
of high efficiency and eco- 
nomical operation. 


Bulletins describing the 
exclusive features of Red- 
ington special machines 
will be sent on request. 
This complete information 
will be supplemented with 
definite advice on any 
special cartoning, packag- 
ing or wrapping operation 
if you will include a sam- 
ple of your present produc- 
tion with your request. 

















F. B. Redington Co. 


Established 1897 


Cartoning—Packaging—Labeling—Wrapping Machines 
110-112 South Sangamon Street 


Chicago, U.S. A. 



















































































DISTINCTION 


HE things that sell the best are 

those that look the best. It’s the 
same with everything. Witness to- 
day’s vogue in automobiles, furni- 
ture, clothing and above all, pack- 
aged merchandise. 


If you want your package to sell the 
best, make them look the best; make 
them look the part; give them 
Distinction. 


Brighten Leaf Process will effective- 


ly lift your package above the 
commonplace and give it far oreater 
recognition, which it rightfully 
deserves. 


If you will send us one of your | 
packages we will be pleased to make 
suggestions for its improvement. 


The H. Griffin & Sons Co. 


Brighten Leaf Division 
75-78 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO - BOSTON 
Prepared by Service Department MODERN PACKAGING 
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Paint and 


The adaptability of metal pack- 
ages makes them practical for al- 


most any kind of product. 


Paint for houses, autos, ships; 
powder for guns, insects, bath — 
even in these two classifications 
of paint and powder, there is a 
tremendous range of products 


packaged in metal. 


Metal offers superior protection — 
that is one reason. But another is 
that metal, as a base for lithog- 
raphy, gives a quality to pic- 

















‘ewwalen 


torial presentation that is equalled 





by no other medium. Years of ex- 
perience in making and litho- 
graphing metal containers insure 
Canco ability to make outstand- 
ing packages for customers in any 
field. 

If you have a product that is 
packaged you can get a lot of in- 
teresting information from a 
Canco salesman. He will be 
prompt to call on you — just ask 


for him. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON ~ GALVANIZED IRON — FIBRE 


METAL SIGNS AND | 


New York Chicago 






DISPLAY FIXTURES 


San Francisco 
























cy, VR RY | Your speed per minute with E7L/ON units/ 
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“PNEUMATIC” AUTOMATIC TACKAGING Ne 





AUTOMATIC FILLING AND 
WEIGHING MACHINE * 


*One of the Seventy! 


Accurate, 


INERY 





wasteless filling at the speed you need 


NE OF OUR SEVERAL types of 
carton filling and weighing machines. 
Our method assures accurate weight at 
uniform speeds. We can furnish a machine 
that will give you a steady reliable produc- 
tion at a speed to meet your need. The first 
hopper weighs in the bulk load. The carton 
then passes to the second hopper where a 
fine stream load brings it up to its true 
weight. 

Cartons of all types and sizes can be 
handled: any material that is dry and flows 
freely can be filled and weighed in this 
machine. 


Among the Many Users 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New York City 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Ref. Co., 
San Francisco 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York City 
Colgate & Company, Jersey City, N. J. and 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Thos. J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
Los Angeles Soap Company, 
Los Angeles, California 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wm. Waltke & Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
Spillers Industries, Limited, Waterloo, England 


Come to Headquarters! 
We Solve Packaging Problems 


Send us sample containers and speed require- 
ments for outline of equipment and cost installed. 
Let us work with you. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., Ltd.. NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 








CHICAGO MELBOURNE 
360 N. Michigan Ave. N.S. W. 


NEW YORK CITY 
26 Cortlandt Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


320 Market Street ENGLAND 
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Paterson Vegetable Parchment 
























Hers 
Coast to nie Service 


SERSof Paterson Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
may always be confident of a sure supply, | 
available at short notice. Through our network of | 
active distributors at every strategic point, we can | 
promise quick, courteous, efficient service in standard 
sizes and weights of genuine vegetable parchment. | 
This map will show you our nearest distributing 
service. 


In every one of 47 states you will find one or more 
distributors for Paterson Genuine V egetable Parchment. 

















distributing point from which you can secure 
your supplies most quickly and economically. 


| Write now for samples and information as to | 








The Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Original Makers of Genuine Vegetable Parchment | 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Chicago San Francisco 






Your producin g 


partner ~ machinery 
.. 1s it responsible? 


out the material in lots of 1 to 20 ounces,90% to actual bal- 
anced weights, the remainder to within 1-16thof anounce. 


OU insist that your associates be answerable for 
the duty or trust they assume in the conduct of e 
your business. Why should not the same condition 
be exacted from your real producing partners—auto- 
matic machinery ? 


It has been the aim of AMF engineers to design, develop 
and build responsible machinery to act as producing part- 
ners in many varied lines of industry. Their success has 
been largely due to their conception of the fact that such 
machinery must embody all the virtues and none of the 
frailties of human labor. 


Take the No. 200 Automatic Weighing Scales as a case in 
point. The double scalesillustrated apportion acontinuous 
stream of material up to %’’ mesh into bottles or other 
containers carried along on a conveyor. They will weigh 
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No human hands could be so consistently accurate. As a 
consequence, waste is eliminated, and short or over- 
weights minimized to a remarkable degree. 


In brief this producing partner is responsible—answer- 
ing faithfully to the duty imposed upon it. 

Have you need for such a partner in your business ? If so, 
address the American Machine & Foundry Company, 
5502-5524 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., or our Rep- 
resentatives at 58 Holborn Viaduct, London, England, 
and No. 1 The Bund, Shanghai, China. 
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Waxed Glassine in Wrapping 
Brick Ice Cream 


HE effectiveness of waxed glassine 

as an insulation in the wrapping 
of brick ice cream is shown in the fol- 
lowing test: 

A pint brick of ice cream in a car- 
ton was taken from refrigeration where 
it had been stored forty-eight hours 
at a temperature of 12 degrees below 
zero. This carton was wrapped in 
29-Ib. Riegel’s waxed glassine and heat 
sealed by hand by the application of a 
piece of iron previously heated. Due 

j to this crude method of sealing the 
wrapper was not tightly sealed but 
was the best that could be done with 
facilities at hand. After being 
wrapped the sealed carton was then 
put back in refrigeration at a tem- 
perature 12 deg. below zero for fit- 
teen minutes to overcome the effects 
of the heat applied in sealing. 


The wrapped carton of ice cream 





and a companicn carton unwrapped 
were then taken from refrigeration and 
let stand on a table in the laboratory 











for forty-five minutes. “Temperature 





in the laboratory was 80 deg. 
After forty-five minutes both pack- 








/ ages were opened and examined. It 
was found that the ice cream_in_ the 
carton which had not been wrapped 
was melted down to a_mushy state 

ate 














and dripped and _ran_down_in_ little 





rivulets while the ice cream in the car- 





ton which had been wrapped in waxed 





sglassine was still firm and solid. It 





showed slight traces of melting along 





the edges of the brick. 





Reprinted from Jan. 1928 issue 
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Waterproof—Greaseproof—Transparent 


THE WarrEN MANUFACTURING Co. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington St. 
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PACKAGE PROGRES 








| gy rinene sy in package design has taken a new turn. No 
longer is a package considered as such simply because it 
contains merchandise. Today it must have advertising value; 
it must be distinctive so as to stimulate sales; it must serve 
as a constant reminder of the product—to buy and re-buy. 
There is no more efficient nor economical way to achieve these 
things than through Stokes & Smith tight-wrapped packages. 
By means of the S & S system, packages are so wrapped as to 
make them sift- and weevil-tight. No chance for vermin. 
Beautifully lithographed or printed labels are so tightly ap- 
plied in the ‘‘tight-wrapped package”’ that it remains even 
after the contents have been removed from the package. 
Complete identification of the product is assured. 

LOW COST in handling is an important reason for choosing 
this type of package. It lends itself readily to the complete 
use of automatic machinery from the feeding of the carton 
to the final wrapping. 

PROFITS increase because of large distribution, low costs, 
and satisfied customers. 

These and other points of progress are described in our special 
bulletin. Write for it. 


WE MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF PACKAGING 
MACHINES, FILLING—SEALING—TIGHT WRAPPING 


STOKES & SMITH COMPANY 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


LONDON OFFICE—23 GOSWELL RD. 
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ain may well, ig alesmen 
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of Quality 


A paper-board container 
lined or surfaced with 
real metal 


THE MASTER 
METAL CARTON 


Here is a carton which combines in itself 
most of the advantages of metal and paper 
containers. 


The Master Metal Carton consists of a 
thin sheet of bright-as-silver, flexible 
aluminum mounted on paper-board by a 
water-proof adhesive. The carton can 
be made with the metal surface either on 
the inside of the box or on the outside. 


As a package which advertises itself the 
Master Metal Carton has no equal. The 
gleaming metal surface and bright color 
printing catch and hold attention. The 
cost—but little more than that of a paper 
carton. 


Write us for samples and prices. 


UNITED STATES 
FOIL COMPANY, »« 


Louisville . . Brooklyn . . San Francisco 
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Built to Carry the Extra Load 


The Brooklyn Bridge, built for traffic requirements of 
four decades ago, is still carrying on under the stress 
and strain of present day transit conditions, many 


times in excess of its original load. 


INTERSTATE Super-Strength containers, too—sturdily 
constructed and testing in excess of freight traffic re- 
quirements—will carry your load safely through the 


unusual stress and strain of handling in transit. 


Let us know of your requirements, either present or 
prospective, and we shall be glad to go into the matter 


with you fully. 


[INTERSTATE 
GORRUGATED BOX COMPANY, Inc. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
Penn FRONT AND MAIN STREETS Svanak 
BALTIMORE, MD. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(NTERSTATE CORRUGATED ~A BUY-WORD FOR SAFETY IN SHIPPING 
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NEW TYPE MACHINE FOR CARTONING JARS, CANS, ETC., VERTICALLY 
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A machine of this type is cartoning ether cans in the 
New Brunswick factory of E. R. Squibb & Sons 





There are many shapes of bottles, 
cans and jars with broad bottoms and 
tapering bodies that cannot be in- 
serted into cartons lying in a horizon- 
tal position. For articles of this 
nature the type of machine illustrated 
above is recommended. 


In cartoning mustard jars on it, for 
instance, they travel on their broad 
bottoms on a belt conveyor to a point 
directly below the previously opened 
cartons, from where they are elevated 
into the cartons with a minimum 


risk of breakage. At the same time a 
wooden mustard paddle is dropped 
into the carton from the magazine 
shown at the extreme top of the pic- 
ture, after which the cartons are 
sealed and carried off on the conveyor 
shown at the left of the picture. 


This machine is also recommended 
for cartoning candy in tablets or balls, 
marbles and similar articles which 
may be readily dropped into the car- 
tons on account of their horizontal 
position. 


We are engaged in developing machines to meet every demand for 
inserting and automatic cartoning, without regard to effort or ex- 
pense required. Send us a sample of your package and we will 
promptly tell you what we can do for you. 


R. A. JONES & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. O. Box 485 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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JOHNSON Automatic Wax Wrapper 


Speed with Accuracy, 


P OINT Safety and Efficiency! 


I | IE HEN purchasing a JOHNSON Automatic Packaging 


efficiency. 


LE Lire Further, you buy Service with Satisfaction, for every JOHNSON 
itted to your ts! Machine is built and guaranteed to do a specified job. Anda 


(pPowr Machine you are securing speed, accuracy, safety and 


ZA “ye M. ade JOHNSON Sales Engineer follows up to see that they do their 
OurOwnPI required tasks. 

Modern Design and The JOHNSON Automatic WAX WRAPPER (as illustrated) will 

Same Day Shipment of wrap your carton in wax or glassine paper and seal it hermet- 

Your Parts Orders ically by means of heat. The neat tight wrap affords greatest 

aol y peoevecy transparency and display value to lithography and printing. 

initia ais Speed 35 to 90 packages per minute, depending upon size of 
package wrapped. 

Ask for our new bulletin—‘Keep Your Competition DOWN— 

and Your Packaging Efficiency UP!”’ 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC SEALER CO., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
30 Church St., New York City 228 No. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 





Manufacturers of 


Complete Packaging 
Units—Net Weight 


Scales; Gross 
ir Weight Scales; 
Bottom and Top 
Sealing and Lining 
Machines (with or 
ww) without Automatic 
77 N Carton Feeders); 


Wax Wrappers and 


AUTOMATIC PACKAGING MACHINERY _/ “== 7" 
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KELLER-DORIAN PAPER C° KELLER-DORIAN PAPER C°® 
159, Nth State St — CHICAGO 12654 Labelle MONTREAL (Canada) 





GY. alse paper economy 
is often the cause 

of package failure. 
The cost of a 

truly fine covering 

is so fractional a part 
of the box cost 

that you cannot allow 





it to interfere with 

the salability of 

your product, 

nor can you disregard 
the interest attraction - 
of a beautiful covering. 




















KELLER-DORIAN PAPER CoO. 


INCORPORATED 
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‘Only of BLISS BOXESisthistrue| | 


Have you the knowledge of what Bliss Boxes 
will do for your shipping department—the | 
savings to be effected, both in the price of 
your container and in freight charges—and . 
all by the use of a stronger box? C 


Here are the facts: 


a 


Nationally known firms now The knowledge which led these firms 

using Bliss Boxes as their listed and many others to adopt Bliss 
| shipping containers: Boxes: f 
BLISS BOXES save money on the price ( 
: Armour & Co. paid the container supplier because the f 


weight of the box governs its price, and 


BLISS BOXES are lighter than any other 


type, because weight depends on area of { 


American Sales Book Co. 
Bear Brand Hosiery Co. 


Brown Shoe Co. board used, and %, 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. BLISS BOXES are less in area by between ( 
Eastman Kodak Co. 8% and 30% depending on the length, 
Endicott-Johnson Co. width and depth of the box. 
Globe Soap Co. BLISS er sar ome Ro ti _ 
Hickok Mfe. Co. cause less freight is paid on lighter weight. 
Hood tee “. Fn ia are often lower by 4¢ to « 
Los Angeles'Soap Co. BLISS BOXES are stronger because built 
John Morrell & Co. like a trunk, with reinforced corners, 
Scott Paper Co. where containers are most likely to give 
Sealright Co., Inc. way, and vertical grain across vital seams. 
Snider Packing Corp. BLISS BOXES solve the tangle of mis- 
Shredded Wheat Co. cellaneous sizes because of their adapta- 
U. S. Rubber C bility to unusual factory conditions. 
. S. Rubber Co. 


BLISS BOXES reduce handling costs when 
; c supplemented by Bliss Sealing machines. 
Wilson & Co. BLISS BOXES are made by all leading box 
Wm. Carter & Co. manufacturers. If your supplier is not 
licensed he can become so. 


Van Camp Packing Co. 


Send us a list of your box sizes, and we will let you know what percent- 
age of your shipping cost you can save if you follow the example of the 
nationally known shippers above listed, and 


Ship in BLISS BOXES 


H. R. BLISS COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of wire stitching and adhesive sealing machinery for fibre containers of every description. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


50 Church St., NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. i 
Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO 
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The Way to Lower 
Packaging Costs 


OU hear people talking about interest on 
an investment—4% to 6% is considered 


very good. 


Peters Packaging Machinery doesn’t pay 
interest—IT PAYS PRINCIPAL. It pays back 
your expenditure and then keeps right on 
making a profit for you. 


The combination of carton former and liner 

and folding and closing machine will handle 

with ease and simplicity from 40 to 60 pack- 

ages per minute. Maintenance is practically 

negligible, and the resultant package produced paper 1 
is the most sanitary and effective known. Hes | | 


It is such facts as these that have led such [KRAFT FBSE 
concerns as Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Kraft 
Cheese Co., and a host of other nationally 
known concerns to standardize on Peters 
Packaging Machinery exclusively. 


Let us give you more detailed information 
on the facts in the matter. There’s no obli- 
gation on your part. 
















































































PETERS MACHINERY COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 4700 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
ZEN CHICAGO.U.S.A 
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in box coverings is not 
achieved carelessly. Months 
of study and preparation, tire- 
less attention to the minute 
details of manufacture and 
the knowledge of what is 
new and correct in color and 


design are reflected in this 
and all other numbers of our 


CANTERBURY COVERINGS — 
<efe 











Imported and for sale only by 
WHITING-PATTERSON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


265. CANAL STREET 320 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


: Swicart Paper Co. Tue Joun Lesiie Paper Co. Paper Sates, Lro. 
Cuicaco MINNEAPOLIS Toronto — MontTREAL 


Water Wittoucusy, Inc. 
San Francisco 








——s 
San 
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Announcement 


N order to give their customers the benefit of a larger 
organization, a more varied line of machines, and a 
broader knowledge and greater inventive ability for solv- 
ing the many problems that arise, the Package Machinery 
Company and Ferguson & Haas, Inc. have joined hands, 
and as of May 31, 1928, will operate under the name of 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Both Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Haas will be actively iden- 
tified with the business, bringing with them the most 


valuable men in their organization. 


Under the new arrangement the customers of both 
companies will receive the same careful attention as here- 
tofore, with the added advantages that come from a still 
larger and more capable organization. 


FERGUSON & HAAS, Inc. PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


President President 


Treasurer Vice-President 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK: 30 Church St. CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. 
LONDON: Windsor House, Victoria Street 


“Over 100 Million packages per day are wrapped on our machines” 
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Without the Aid of Any Labor 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia is only one of the hundreds of well- 
known products which are sealed on our automatic equipment. 
The entire output of this plant is sealed on Standard Top and 
Bottom Sealing Machines without the aid of any labor whatsoever. 








Write our Engineering Department 
if you have a sealing problem. 


MAILLER SEARLES, INC. CHICAGO, ILL. 
135 Fremont St. 208 West Washington St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
JOHN S. WILLARD & SON LONDON, ENGLAND 
306 E. 4th St. Windsor House 
, Cal. ictori i SWo de 
ee SEALING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION _ Victoria Street, S. W.I 


Rawson Street and Queen’s Blvd., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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FROM S pout-tops 


Here are tall containers and squatty contain- 
ers, glass and metal containers, wide necks 
and narrow necks—almost every kind of rotary 
capping job. Every one of these capping jobs 
is done better, quicker and more uniformly 


by Capem 


Capem B-1-F 


Automatically caps any 
container at the rate of 60 
to 120 per minute. Caps put 
onwith any tensiondesired 
Compensating movements 
provide for variations in 
size of caps, necks or 
height of containers 


EVERYTHING THAT’S ROTARY-CAPPED 


APEM Automatic Capping 

Machines meet every Rotary 
Capping need from awkward spout- 
top can to tiny pill-bottle cap. 
Whether your container is glass or 
tin—whether it is tall or short, 
narrow-necked or wide-diameter — 
Capem can do your capping faster 
and better. 


Dump the caps into the hopper at 
the top. The Capem machine sorts 
and feeds them automatically — 
diverts your filled container from 
the conveyor and applies the caps 
with an always-even, uniform ten- 
sion, adjustable to your needs. 


By an ingenious pressure-twist 
action that duplicates the pushing- 
twisting-movement of the human 
hand, Capem caps tightly without 
strain on the threads of the contain- 
er. This method insures a perfect seal 
—yet a cap that is easily unscrewed. 


Capem Automatic Machines are 
used by the country’s biggest makers 
of cap-sealed products. Send us a 
sample of your container and a brief 
statement of your requirements and 
we will show you how you can save 
3 to 6 operators on capping —and 
get a more perfect, uniform seal. No 
obligation—no charge. 


CAPEM MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Makers of Automatic Capping Machinery - 1400 West Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Registered 


-_CAPEM 


AUTOMATIC CAPPING MACHINES 
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ODAY’S VOGUE is for brightness and color. You 

see it everywhere — automobiles, fountain pens, furni- 
ture—even bath fixtures—everything must be colorful 
and bright to enjoy popular demand. 

For boxed goods color is most effectively used in the 
newest Collins Box Papers. Made in a wide variety of 
patterns, their tempting color and glitter fairly “speaks” — 
a powerful influence on sales. 


Try a Collins Box Paper on your next new box and 
note how it stands out in a crowd. 


A complete sample set of Collins Gold Prints will be 
sent upon request. 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Bring your Packaging 


Problems to us 


The leading package goods manufacturers 
wrap their products on our machines 


Are you seeking a better sell- 
ing package? . . . lower costs? 
. . . Have you a product which 
has never been wrapped by 
machine? 


Keen competition is causing many 
manufacturers to take a new look at 
their packages. We are helping them 
secure greater sales-appeal through 
the creation of more attractive pack- 
ages—packages that have better dis- 
play value, that are neater in ap- 
pearance, that give better protection 
to the goods—packages that sell! 
We are constantly being called 
upon by package goods manufac- 
turers to assist them in lowering 
their costs. We have been able to 
achieve important savings in labor, 
material and floor space—resulting 
in thousands of dollars of extra profit 
annually. In many cases, it is only 
by these new economies in wrapping 
that some manufacturers have been 
able to maintain their products at 
popular selling prices. New econo- 
mies—our wide experience will help 


you find them. 
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Have you a product which is being 
wrapped by hand? Bring it to us. It 
is very likely that among our wide 
variety of machines we can adapt 
one to your needs. The savings over 
hand-wrapping are large, even if 
your present output requires only 
part-time operation of a machine. 
Why not write us, sending a sam- 
ple of your product and describing 
your present method of wrapping? 
We can then tell you whether or 
not we can save you money or im- 
prove the appearance and selling 
quality of your package. Write 


to our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY tha 


Springfield, Massachusetts ny 
NEW YORK: 30 Church Street 


CHICAGO: y 
111 W. WashingtonSt. 


LONDON: V4 
Windsor House, 
Victoria Street 
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“PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over OOM illion Fuckages per day are wrapped on our Mach ties 
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Spotlight Your Package! 
with “MOISTITE” 


the brand new package varnishing process 





A company in business more than 50 years re- 
ports a great increase in sales during the past six 
months—an increase directly traceable to 
“‘Moistite.”’ 


The “Moistite” process is the new finishing 
touch in packaging for bigger sales. A smooth, 
glossy coat of varnish is quickly, inexpensively 
applied to any cylindrical package making it 
airtight and moisture proof and vastly improving 
its appearance on dealers’ shelves. The varnish 
is applied, not to the label, but to the container 
after it has been packed. The varnish used is 
odorless, durable, quick-drying. The whole op- 
eration takes a few seconds, and the cost is 
almost nothing per package. 


Send us one of your packages and let us show you how 
“Moistite” improves it. 


} he Ro be rt B e cht ( O This machine, operated by an intelligent 
6d boy or girl will varnish 60 to 80 packages 
per minute; operates at low power cost; 


Cincinnati, Ohio will last many years. Write for full details. 
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Ferguson Packaging Machinery 





Gives Packages a Profitable Correctness 





To have your packages correct—and at the same time to 
have the cost of making them so low that you can make 
a satisfying profit—that’s your problem if you are trying 
to carry on a modern business. Then you want Ferguson 
Packaging Machinery. 


For Ferguson machines are designed and constructed to 
give better service. They produce packages that are cor- 
rect, that make your product look as important as you 
want it to. And at the same time, by their almost un- 
believable speed, they save you untold labor and expense. 


Whatever you want packaged, there is a Ferguson ma- 
chine that will do it correctly, at enormous saving. 


It is better business to pack with 


Ferguson Machinery 


Modern Packaging 














CARTON SEALING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SCALES and FILLERS 
CARTON FORMING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC CASE PACKERS 








CONTAINER SEALING MACHINES 
SALT CAN FILLING MACHINES 
FERGUSON ROTARY SHRINKERS 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, DIES, ETC. 

















Get in touch with us. 


Ask to consult with a Ferguson engineer. 


‘L:Feréuson (om mpany 


JOLIET, - -\¥-ILLINOIS 


fee ST.LOUIS w YORK Los ANGELESEEE 
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Uses of the Paraffined Carton 


Containers Protect against Penetration of Moisture from Exterior Sources and Retain 
Product in Original State, Free from Absorption of Foreign Odors 


HE Chinese are credited ior 
TT originating a host of things 

that are in use today. It is 
the Chinese who are accredited (or 
blamed) with the discovery of gun- 
powder, although it was not until re- 
cently that they have practiced its use 


A moisture-proof package proved beneficial in 
retarding “hardening” of this rubber specialty 
. where goods were held in stock for some time 


in a ‘‘civilized’”’ manner. Hundreds 
of years before the Christian era, the 
first great school of philosophy was 
engendered by the teaching of one of 
their noble ancestors, Confucius. The 
first woodcuts, or engravings, are 
said to have originated early in 
Chinese history. Paper, commonly 
considered of Egyptian birthright, is 
now believed to have been introduced 
by the Chinese, who first wrote on 
strips of bamboo, later silk. 





By M. DALE OGDEN 
Sutherland Paper Co. 


Unless some long-nosed historian 
shows convincing evidence otherwise, 
we venture to say that there is one 
popular utility in use today that has 
been introduced and developed within 
our own present generation—the 
paraffined carton. This, however, is 
not written with the intent of being a 
treatise on the history of paraffined 
containers, but rather as an outline of 
their adaptability in protecting cer- 
tain products in their packing, sale 
and use. 

Paraffined containers are being 
used extensively every year for pack- 
aging butter, ice cream, oleomar- 
garine, meat products, nuts, etc., be- 
cause of a definite service that waxed 
cartons perform for these and like 
products. An outstanding example 
is shown by the increased sale of print 
butter in paraffined cartons. To one 
not conversant or directly concerned 
with the uses of the paraffined con- 
tainer, the thought that first comes to 
mind is of the butter and ice cream 
cartons. It is true that the dairy in- 
dustry represents the principal mar- 
ket for paraffined containers, but it is 
likewise true that many wax-treated 
containers are being used every year 
for various other products. Examples 
of the versatility of the paraffined 
container are shown in the illustra- 
tions that accompany this article. 

Literally, the paraffined carton is 
still in its “‘teens.’’. It was about six- 
teen years ago that a waxed carton, 
designed to be used as a butter con- 
tainer, first came to notice. This was 


made of manila board and plain type 
adorned its sides and ends, proclaim- 
ing a brand name and description of 
contents. Since this commendable 
advance, though comparatively crude 
method of packaging butter prints, 
rapid changes and improvements 
have been made in the process of 
manufacturing the paraffined carton. 


HE first and foremost function 
of a paraffined container is to 
afford moisture-proof protection. 


Sa] 





A case where paraffine assists in preventing 
rust. A metal specialty 
While maintaining and protecting the 
moist product which it contains, the 
penetration of moisture through the 
carton walls from the exterior is also 
prevented by itsuse. The packaging 
of cheese represents an example of the 
former; the storing of products in a 
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And now fish are sold in the package. 


moist atmosphere, such as iced re- 
frigerators, an example of the latter. 
The paraffined carton performs an- 
other function in its ability to protect 
contents against contamination by for- 
eign odors. Butter, lard, oleomarga- 
rine and like products have an affinity 
for taking up odors from vegetables, 
fish, and so on, that may be in close 
proximity. We might say, then, it is 
one of the virtues of the paraffined con- 
tainer to maintain the original sweet- 
ness and purity of a product as when 
it was first produced. These main 
features, plus the sanitary handling 
that is afforded from exposure to dirt, 
etc., put the paraffined container in 
position to perform a valuable service 
for the group of products to which it is 
adapted. 

The wax treatment that was given 
the first paraffined carton was secured 
by applying hot paraffine to the sur- 
faces of the container, then cooling by 





A delicate foodstuff if there ever was one! 


The waxed carton meets 
the particular requirements of packaging seafoods 


a blast of air. The same process is 
still followed with the use of improved 
machinery. This ‘hot wax’’ treat- 
ment may be recognized by the dull 
finish it gives to the container. 





A fresh serving of Chili Con Carne ably 
protected, ready to cook and serve 


In later years the “hot wax’’ treat- 
ment has been replaced to a consider- 
able degree by the popularity and at- 
tractiveness of what is termed as the 
“high gloss’ finish, or “‘cold wax’’ 


ELY 


ICE hae ie? 
y 


Ce CREAM 


Paraffined cartons help preserve the original 


texture and sweetness to the consumer’s table 


Good sausage must be fresh sausage. 
helps to retain its freshness and flavor 


A paraffined container 


treatment. This particular treat- 
ment is accomplished by the quick 
immersion of cartons, printed and cut, 
into a bath of hot paraffine which is 
maintained at a fixed temperature. 
Following this, they are immediately 
chilled in a bath of ice-cold, pure, 
flowing water. . This process not only 
makes for an improved appearance of 
the carton itself compared with the 
old-style, dull-finished job, but it like- 
wise affords speedier production. The 
“high gloss’? paraffined carton gains 
its name from the bright, reflecting, 
paraffined surfaces of the container. 
This method of waxing cartons after 
they have been cut insures paraffine 
being applied to the edges as well as 
surfaces of the carton and prevents 
moisture being absorbed by the car- 
ton board in any way. ‘This is men- 
tioned to illustrate an improvement 
in manufacture over a process once 
followed in cutting and scoring car- 
tons after they had been printed and 
paraffined. 


ITHIN the last two years a new 

process of paraffining con- 
tainers has come into use which is 
known as the wax saturation process. 
This is a treatment adaptable for pure 
solid sulphite carton board. The 
paraffine is impregnated into the 
fibres of the carton stock, leaving no 
wax on the surface. The hot wax and 
cold wax treatments just described are 
both methods of applying paraffine to 
the surfaces. The printed design of 
a package is not interfered with by 
the wax saturation treatment; rather, 
it is enhanced, since a certain trans- 
parency to the carton stock is ob- 
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Two containers for cheese made of wax 
saturated solid sulphite board 


tained. A product is given the same 
protection against moisture and other 
exterior elements by this process as in 
the hot wax or cold wax treatments. 
There is an additional factor in that 
the container may be handled without 
any possibility of any exterior paraf- 
fine being rubbed off on to one’s 
clothing, or being scraped off in con- 
tact with the product. The repro- 
ductions shown of cheese cartons and 
ice cream pails, which in both cases 
are filled by machinery, represent two 
useful adaptations of the wax-satu- 
rated container. 

A few words regarding the gluing of 
paraffined cartons. The first paraf- 
fined containers were waxed “‘in the 
flat’ and remained so until they were 
wrapped about the print of butter, 
brick of ice cream, or whatever prod- 
uct they were intended to protect. 
Later it became desirable, as well as 
necessary, to produce a_ paraffined 
container that was glued along one 
side and with flaps that would tuck 
in at both ends. Several years of 
patient research and experiment were 
required before a dependable machine 
was developed that would perform 
the operation of folding and gluing a 
paraffined carton. The problem en- 
countered lies in the fact that glue 
will not adhere to a paraffined sur- 
face. So that it was necessary to re- 
move the paraffine from certain por- 
tions of the container preliminary to 
a gluing operation. A machine was 
finally perfected whereby paraffine is 
removed on certain surfaces of the 
carton, water-proof glue applied and 


the carton folded into shape so that 
the glued surfaces might adhere to 
each other. Thus one of the biggest 
problems in the manufacture of glued, 
paraffined cartons was overcome with 
a considerable saving in time and 
labor for carton users. 

With the widespread popularity of 
containers with a paraffined treat- 
ment, together with the many new 
uses to which they are being applied, 
it is natural that the past sixteen 
years have witnessed rapid improve- 
ment and refinement. These many 
changes are apparent in the present 
use of colorful, attractive designs, im- 
proved type-composition and the 
adoption of certain types and sizes of 
packages best suited to the consum- 
ers’ requirements. The grade of car- 
ton board has also been subjected to 


improvement. Where cheap manila 


<i 


Morn LONE STAR 


Oleomargarine. Here again the desire to ‘keep 
it fresh” is accomplished with a paraffined 
container 


stock was once used (with doubtful 
guarantee of sanitation), we find to- 
day the greater percentage of paraf- 
fined containers made up of pure 
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ee SHORTENING ge 


Shortening cartons. A neater, handier 
method of selling shortening—grease- 
less packaging 
bleached sulphite lined manila board, 
ideally adapted both from the stand- 
point of strength as well as sanita- 
tion for handling the most delicate 

foodstuffs. 


HE physical characteristic of the 
paraffined carton, in preventing 
moisture being transmitted through 
the carton board, offers a desirable 
feature to be considered by manu- 
facturers in packaging such represen- 
tative products as are shown by the 
illustrations throughout this article. 
These are included in the following: 
ice cream, butter, bacon, lard, short- 
ening, hardware specialties, cold 
drinks, cheese, confections, rubber 
specialties, nut meats, chili con carne, 
sausage, shredded coconut, dried 
fruits, dates, figs, nursery plants, etc. 
The manufacturer has a responsi- 
bility in modern merchandizing that 
cannot be avoided—that of" placing 
his products in the hands of the con- 
sumer in exactly the same condition 
in which they left the plant. Occa- 
sionally we hear some chap, who is 








Paraffined butter cartons. 


Here waxed containers play a major role of service 
and convenience 
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Three bottles of ginger ale are packed in this carton ready to be 
This type of container is well fitted for 
the purpose, as it allows ample display space for promo- 


slipped in the ice box. 
tion of the merchandise 


more enthusiastic to sell packages 
than a packaging idea, making the 
statement, ‘“The public demands it.” 
The public doesn’t actually raise its 
voice in demanding better containers 
or better protection for the goods 
they buy. But—it doesn’t take the 
public long to patronize the manu- 





Two paraffined cartons that not only help sell, 
but accomplish a more important job of 
keeping nut meats crisp 
facturer who will give careful and 
intelligent attention to this major 
detail. If there is any imperative 
significance, it would be better to 

say that competition demands it. 
This point is brought out in closing 





merely to stress 
the advisability 
of package users 
adopting con- 
tainers for their 
products that 
will be capable 
of doing the best job of insuring 
that their goods reach the consumer 
in an untainted, unspoiled and un- 
harmed manner. Careful precaution 
in packaging goods whether it bein a 
carton, can, pail or tin, is not just a 
gesture in appealing to fastidious 
buyers. It is a 
necessary procedure 
in competition for 
the favor of the 
sensible and reason- 
ing American con- 
sumer. Any manu- 
facturer who will 
not take full cog- 
nizance of this part 
of his distribution 
problems handicaps 
his . salesmen and 
retail outlets, for he 
actually creates a 
resistance to the 
distributive possi- 
bilities of his prod- 
uct at the beginning 
of his campaign. 
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A “high gloss’’ paraffined container helps to keep the ‘‘ Fresh Nut 
Taste” for this familiar brand of shredded coconut 


Correcting an Error 

N page 60 of the May issue it 

was stated in the article, ““Paper 
Can Equipment,’’ which described a 
filling machine for use on paper cans, 
that the illustration shown was that 
of an installation at the plant of the 
Kenton Baking Powder Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. This statement is in 
error; actually, the equipment shown 
is in operation at the plant of the 
Smoked Salt Co., manufacturers of 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt, described 
in this issue. 





Ice cream pails of wax saturated solid sulphite stock. Especially 
adapted for machine filling 

















Packaging Milk of Magnesia 


Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Co. Employs Modern Methods at Model Plant in Preparing Product 
for Distribution—Control of Units, Cleanliness of Equipment and Operations and 
Straight Line Production Secure Efficient Results 


S one enters the attractive 
A grounds which surround the 
plant of the Chas. H. Phillips 
Chemical Co. at Glenbrook, Conn., 
an object of immediate attention 
is the old-fashioned boiler which 
bears the inscription, ‘“‘Original Boiler 
with Which This Industry Was 
Begun in 1856.” Contrasting this 
device and other accessories which 
were undoubtedly used when Doctor 
Phillips commenced his manufactur- 
ing operations on a commercial 
scale, with the present plant equip- 
ment, we cannot fail to appreciate 
the advances that have been made 
in modern production machinery. 
However, in the packaging operations 
as carried on by the company, there 
is no opportunity for a similar com- 
parison as equipment and methods 
reflect only the modern trend and 
conform to the best practices which 
one finds in packaging work today. 
The packaging department, situ- 
ated on the second floor of the main 
building, consists of five units, three 
of which are utilized in the packaging 
of the large or 12-0z. size and two 
for the smaller or 4-oz. bottles. 
White wails, ample light, the at- 
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Original bottles are washed and sterilized (left) before being filled 





By D. E. 4. CHARLTON 


tractive uniforms of attendants and 
the battleship gray finish on each 
piece of equipment, produce an 


atmosphere of cleanliness that is at 
once noticeable and pleasing. 





Dr. Phillips’ original boiler 


MPTY original bottles arrive in 

corrugated boxes by belt con- 
veyors from the floor below and are 
distributed, also by conveyors, to 
each of the five units. After being 
washed and sterilized in a circular 
washer, the bottles are removed by 
hand to a moving belt which carries 
them to the rotary vacuum filler. 
Filled bottles are then conveyed to 
an automatic capper where trade- 
marked caps, fed from a hopper and 


placed on a continuous disk, are 
twisted on each bottle. After the 
capped bottles are inspected for 
defects they continue on the conveyor 
to an automatic labeler which spots, 
pastes and smooths out a standard 
label on each. This label is per- 
forated with a codified date and lot 
number of identification. After de- 
livery to a portable circular table, 
the filled, capped and labeled bottles 
proceed to the wrapping machine 
where a descriptive circular, a strip 
of single-thickness corrugated board 
and a characteristic blue wrapper is 
placed about each bottle, the wrapper 
being pasted along one edge and bot- 
tom folded and pasted. The pack- 
age then proceeds through a pressure 
unit which receives the bottles in a 
horizontal position and delivers them 
in a vertical position with the open 
end of the wrapper up. This end 
is then folded over by attendants who 
also insert a folder relating to another 
of the company’s products, and the 
finished packages are placed in par- 
titioned corrugated shipping con- 
tainers. 

A gravity portable conveyor carries 
the open shipping cases to a full 





After filling, bottles proceed in unit lines to other operations 
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Belt and conveyor lines carry packed cases to automatic sealing machines 


automatic sealing machine for top 
and bottom sealing. After passing 
through a pressure unit, the sealed 
cases are carried by chute to the 
shipment. Cases 
all high test craft 
liners, 200-65-65. For export ship- 
ments, wooden boxes, wire strapped, 
are used. In strapping, a template 
which obtains an even placing of the 


floor below for 


are cylinder, 


wires is used. 


HE above description applies to 


the packaging of both 4-oz. and 
12-0z. sizes. Average output is 48 
packages per minute. Each ma- 





chine is separately controlled and 
this facilitates production as any 
part of a unit may be closed down, 
if necessary, without interference with 
other operations. With the excep- 
tion of the automatic sealing ma- 
chines and certain of the conveyors, 
the equipment of each unit is 
portable. While all of the machinery 
is of standard manufacture, there 
are several instances of improvements 
that have been made to meet par- 
ticular conditions that have been 
encountered in the work of packaging 
the product. Such improvements 
have been made through the facilities 


One of the full automatic top and bottom shipping case sealers 
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Ample light and cleanliness are characteristic in the Phillips plant 


offered by a complete machine shop, 
which adjoins the packaging de- 
partment, combined with an _ in- 
geniousness that is most valuable in 
such operations. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

Washing machines: Karl Kiefer Machine 
Co. 

Capping 
Corp. 

Vacuum fillers: Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 

Labeling machines: McDonald Engineer- 
ing Corp., Economic Machinery Co. 

Wrapping machines: F. B. Redington Co. 

Sealing machines: Standard Sealing Equip- 
ment Corp. 

Perforating machines: 
tor Co. 

Bottles: Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Maryland 
Glass Co. 

Bottle tops: Frederick Guttman Co., Col- 
umbia Cap Co. 

Corrugated boxes: Sefton Manufacturing 
Co., Agar Manufacturing Co. 

Wire tyers: C. Tennant Sons & Co. 


machines: Capem Machinery 


American Perfora- 


Attractive Packages Assist in 
Foreign Sales 


HE importance of ‘‘hors 

d’ceuvres”’ as a part of the meal 
in the average Swiss home is not fully 
realized in the United States, states 
Commerce Reports. ‘The standards of 
living of the country are such that 
this practice is not limited to the 
upper-class families. The custom of 
serving a relish before the noon or 
evening meal is an established one 
with most of the Swiss people. 

Tuna fish, anchovies, paté de foie 
gras, lobster, radishes, salads, stuffed 
olives, pickled onions, and chutney 
are all foods which are appetizingly 
served in Switzerland as “hors 
d’ceuvres.”’ 

















Incandescent Lamp Packages 


Improvement in Cartons Follows Desire for Distinction, Quality and Protection in 
Containers—Color Scheme and Designs Subjects of Careful Study 
before Adoption—Methods Used in Packaging Bulbs 


HEN the manufacture of 
incandescent lamps was in 
its infancy, the bulbs were 
packed in barrels and sent to their 
destinations in fear and trembling. 
Later, when we learned that the 
package was a powerful factor in 
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The carton as used today 


gaining favor for the merchandise it 
contained, each bulb was tucked into 
a corrugated cuff and five bulbs, al- 
ternating tip up and base up, were 
sent out in a very narrow carton. 

This first carton was a pretty 
crude affair. It was hastily thrown 
together with considerable regard for 
economy in printing but little con- 
sideration for design except for the 
determination to display as large as 
could be our red triangle trademark. 

The second carton, like the first, 
was a five-lamp box and in the prepa- 
ration of this more attention was paid 
toappearance. But, in common with 
the custom of ten years ago, the box 
board was ready before a design was 
thought of; so the drawing had to be 
made under pressure, or we would not 
have had anything to pack our lamps 
in. Nevertheless, this second carton 





By-ROGER A. POOR 
Hygrade Lamp Co. 


caused much favorable comment and 
lasted for a number of years. Al- 
though it cannot be said that anybody 
shed tears over its final demise, it is a 
fact that many of our salesmen ob- 
jected to any change being made in it. 

As in the first carton, we featured 
the red trademark, the name of the 
company and, to get all the value we 
could, filled in the empty spaces with 
selling messages and a picture of the 
factory. ‘To make the printing easy 
and economical the background was 
left white. The trademark was in 
red and the lettering and border in 
green—but not always the same 
green, unfortunately. 


EITHER design nor color scheme, 
however, was all makeshift. 

Red is as much a part of the trademark 
as the design or the name. Green 
was chosen for a variety of reasons— 
it goes well with red, it is a neutral 
color and it was not used by our com- 
petitors. And it should be said right 
here that we have always tried in our 
designs, as well as in our advertising, 
to be distinct and individual and as 
different from our competitors as pos- 
sible. We soon found that this car- 
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ton was only a beginning and that we 
had not appreciated what real carton 
design meant. Advances in packing 
made the cuff obsolete and brought 
out the midge wrapper. Merchan- 
dising progress demanded a box to 
contain six lamps instead of five. 

Then our troubles began. We 
determined to have a new carton 
which would be distinctive, would 
speak quality, would be striking and 
would not be like those of the 
other lamp manufacturers. It was 
a grand resolution to make but a 
mighty hard one to carry out. In 
the first place, we could not get una- 
nimity of opinion as to what this 
wonderful new carton of ours should 
be. And the men in the field said: 
“Why change? The carton is all 
right as it is!”’ 

At the beginning the strongest idea 
was to produce a real merchandising 
carton on which we could show the 
actual uses of our lamps—a lighted 
room, a lighted public building, a fac- 
tory at night, etc. There were, of 
course, limitations. The trademark 
must appear in red! Blue, yellow 
and orange must not be used because 
they were outstanding colors of our 





And these are the second cartons used by the Hygrade Lamp Co. 
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competitors. So green again seemed 
to be our only hope, unless we went 
into three colors or an elaborate num- 
ber of colors, a procedure which the 
purchasing authorities frowned upon. 

Here we learned something about 
artists and art departments! Up to 
this time we had always thought that 
artists were fairly intelligent and 
knew at least the rudiments of repro- 
duction processes. And we didn’t 
imagine that the critical heads of art 


as if it had been the work of a high 
school art student, drawn with T 
square and ruling pen. Plenty of 
blue, too!! 

By this time we had learned a lot, 
but had not got anywhere, and if our 
courage had not been rather persist- 
ent, we would still have been groping. 
Our experiences with the artists men- 
tioned and several more whose omis- 
sions were perhaps not quite so fla- 
grant had convinced us that it would 





The first carton and shipping container which was used 


departments, of whom we had read 
so much in Printers’ Ink, would allow 
anything that was not perfect to 
leave their hands. But we were 
either green or unfortunate. We 
tried several artists, including the art 
department of a famous box manu- 
facturer. Instructions were written 
with considerable detail. The pic- 


ture must be a scene at night! Blue 
must not be used! 
HAT did we get? Well, it 


seemed as if everything we said 
not to do was very carefully done, 
while what we particularly wanted 
done was contemptuously forgotten. 
For example, we received a picture of 
a factory with yellow light streaming 
from its windows and above the fac- 
tory a bright beautiful blue sky, by 
far the most prominent part of the 
picture. And this when our type- 
written instructions had said, ‘‘“Do 
not use blue!!’” Another sketch from 
this famous box manufacturer looked 


be wise, because of reproduction 
difficulties, to forget all about the 
scenic box and to concentrate on a 
simpler design. It was a hard job to 
persuade ourselves that some of our 
cherished phrases could be omitted, 
but we made up one or two sketches in 
this more modern style which looked 
rather better than we had expected. 

Then, just at the right moment, 
Arthur S. Allen, who was then with 
Philip Ruxton, called on us and on his 
shoulders we loaded our burden. In 
the first place, he took our crude 
designs and made the colors balance. 
Then he put us in touch with one of 
the best box designers in the country, 
who cut out all of our precious word- 
ing and made us a drawing which was 
at once simple, dignified and power- 
ful. But here again Old Man Tra- 
dition stepped in. He had used our 
red and green against a background 
of green-gray. But the red, green 
and white had been our color com- 
position for so long that we were 
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afraid to change it. So the back- 
ground was given up and the design 
modified. But the essentials were 
kept and, judging by what folks have 
said, we have a modern and attractive 
carton. At least, it seems to attract 
attention as we have a blue-green and 
red balance of color which is satisfying 
and looks well in the window or on the 
shelf and reproduces clearly in ad- 
vertisements. 


T would be a fine thing if we could 
pack lamps automatically, but up 
to the present time no method has 
been devised which will do this work 
satisfactorily, particularly because 
each lamp has to be carefully inspected 
before it is boxed. So we are still 
packing by hand. 

At the end of each unit machine 
on which lamps are made sits the 
inspector. In front of her are the 
corrugated cuffs in which the lamps 
are packed, beside her are the cartons 
and on her left, tilted at a convenient 
angle, is the corrugated packing case 
in which shipments are made. As 
the finished lamp is taken from the 
machine, the inspector examines it 
carefully and, if she approves, slips it 
in the corrugated cuff and places the 
filled cuff in the carton. When the 
carton is filled—six cuffs to the carton 
for the ordinary sizes—the flaps are 
closed and the carton placed in the 
packing case. When the packing 
case is filled it is sent down the con- 
veyor running the length of the room 
between the two rows of machines 
on its way to the packer where it is 
sealed, the red triangle pasted on, and 
the case sent to the stock room to 
await shipping. 


Packaging Machinery 
Interests Combine 


O give customers the benefit of 
a larger organization, a more 
varied line of machines and a broader 
knowledge and greater inventive abil- 
ity for solving the many problems 
that arise, the Package Machinery 
Co. and Ferguson & Haas, Inc., have 
consolidated and as of May 31, 1928, 
will operate under the name of Pack- 
age Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Both Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Haas will 
be actively identified with the busi- 
ness as now organized. 
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Successful Window Displays 


Practical Methods by Which Manufacturers of Packaged Goods May Make 





the Most Effective Use of Dealers’ Windows 
By ROBERT GARLAND SMITH 


HE importance of window dis- 

plays in effective merchandising 

campaigns is now so generally 
recognized that there is little need to 
stress this aspect of the subject. It 
is interesting to observe, however, the 
completeness with which this medium 
has been lifted from the position so 
often assigned to it in the past as a 
sort of accessory to the general cam- 
paign and raised to its rightful rank 
as a medium for the highest con- 
sideration. ‘The reason is not far to 
seek. 

The fight for the consumer’s atten- 
tion is becoming more and more in- 
tense. ‘Trade being 
shouted from the heavens, broadcast 
over the air, written in the sky, 
blazoned in lights, in addition to 
their appearance in a constantly 
increasing number of publications. 
The necessity for an accurate valu- 
ation of advertising returns is be- 
coming absolutely necessary for 
commercial survival. 

In the constant shifting of ad- 
vertising values due to the changes 
in modern life, the economy and 
flexibility of window displays offer 
definite and practical advantages. 
This is particularly true with re- 
gard to merchandise that is pack- 
aged with an eye for effective dis- 
play. Attractive packaging is 
often one of the best helps to in- 
creased sales and rightly planned 
window displays can multiply 
many times this effectiveness. 

One of the simplest ways to il- 
lustrate the fundamental value of 
window and store display is to ask 
the question, ‘Suppose you had 
only one dollar to spend in adver- 
tising, how would you invest it?” 
You would probably paint a sign 
and put it on the goods or in the 


names are 


window where they are for sale. «* 


The logic of this procedure is evi- 
dent and there would seem to be 


Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co. 


very little reason for disregarding it 
when there are many more dollars 
to spend. The advertiser’s money 
is spent where his goods are for sale. 
The consumer whose attention is at- 
tracted can make the purchase im- 
mediately before his interest is dis- 
tracted by other impulses. 

However, the steadily increasing 
use of window display advertising as 
a major operation in modern mer- 
chandising leads to strong competi- 
tion for space in the retailers’ win- 
dows. ‘The most logical way to meet 
this competition is by making the dis- 
play one that the dealer will want 
to put in his window. 


N° matter how good a display may 
be it is worthless if it does not get 
into the window. ‘This sounds ele- 
mentary but it is a truth so often 
neglected that it must be empha- 
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This life size Duco display won instant approval 


by its strikingly realistic beauty 





sized in any consideration of the sub- 
ject. This is why many displays, 
worked out along the most scientific 
lines from general advertising stand- 
points, fail utterly to accomplish 
their purpose because they were not 
good-looking enough to make the 
dealer really want to give them a place. 
Few dealers seem to look at a dis- 
play from its utilitarian standpoint. 
Strange as it may seem, the vast ma- 
jority of dealers do not figure on what 
sort of selling job a window display 
will do. If the display looks good, 
they will use it. An experience of 
many years, numerous surveys and 
investigations, interviews 
and questionnaires all lead to this con- 


personal 


clusion. 

It is fairly obvious, then, that a 
successful window display must, first 
of all, please the dealer, and in many 
cases those qualities that sell it to 

the dealer will also sell it to the 

public. The dealer may not know 
why, but he is pretty quick to 
sense a ‘‘dead”’ display and refuse 
to give it room. Whatever it is 
that gets his window will usually 
get across to the man on the side- 
walk. If it gets in the window 
and gets to the man in the street, 
half the battle is won. You still 
have to show your product and 
tell its story so as to close a sale. 

But you have someone to show it 

to, someone to sell it and some 

of the product to sell, all at the 
same time and place. 
What, then, are the qualities in 

a window display which determine 

its success, which make it go over 

with the dealer and public alike? 

This is a hard question to answer 

categorically. Probably we can 

derive more interesting and more 
practical knowledge about this 
subject by considering separately 

a number of displays which have 

achieved outstanding success. 
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The atmosphere of this Pond’s display is in keeping with the social prestige achieved by its national advertising 


Illustrations of these displays, some 
of them in color, will be shown. 

The first illustration is of a Duco 
display, a lifelike, lifesize figure of a 
girl showing a bookshelf just painted 
with Duco. The bookshelf is made 
separate and stands out from the rest 
of the display. The package is 
shown in the foreground and the 
trademark well displayed at the top. 
The caption ‘So quick and easy” 
tells the whole story. The size of 
the display is 28 in. by 44 in., and it 
is folded down to a size suitable for 
shipment by parcel post. It proved 
highly popular with Duco dealers and 
brought profitable increases in busi- 
ness. ‘The simplicity of this display, 
its human charm and rich coloring 
formed the basis for its popularity. 


N the Pond’s display at the top of 

this page we have an entirely dif- 
ferent but no less successful effect. 
A four-color process reproduction of 
this display was sent out to the trade, 
using the headline ‘Turn the Spot- 
light of Pond’s Advertising, Brilliant 
with International Lustre, on Your 
Window.” ‘This was followed by the 
copy, ‘‘Pond’s Social Prestige, still 
the Sensation of Two Continents, 


is reflected in the refined beauty of 
this new Display.’’ <A description 
of the display included the informa- 
tion that the center piece was painted 
by Hayden Hayden, famous for his 
beautiful women, and dealers were 
asked to write for the display. Some 
were handled through installation 
companies. The display has been 
exceedingly successful, and the ele- 
ments which entered into this success 
may be described as the vivid dis- 
tinctive beauty, the atmosphere of 
refinement, social prestige, ete. 
Packages were shown as still-lifes in 
rich and impressive backgrounds, and 
cartons were liberally used in dressing 
the windows. Light sand and dark 
brown crepe paper was used as a 
background. 

The Zonite display has probably 
proved as popular as any display 
made in recent years. It was dis- 
tributed partly through installation 
companies and partly by mail to drug- 
gists. Appealingly human, it is also 
hygenic in atmosphere. The figure 
of the nurse, with its wholesome 
beauty and human interest, is justi- 
fied by the fact that many hospitals 
are now standardizing on Zonite for 
their operating rooms. The general 


color scheme is refreshingly clean, 
appropriate to the antiseptic quali- 
ties of the product. The whole dis- 
play creates an atmosphere in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the drug 
store. 

In the Fly-Tox display we have an 
admirabie example of how the pack- 
age may be featured in a dominating 
way. ‘There should be no criticism 
of the manufacturer who likes to see 
his package well displayed. It is not 
mere vanity or selfish egotism. The 
people who are not interested in the 
appearance of the merchandise do 
not count. ‘The man who makes the 
product, the man who sells it, and the 
man who is going to buy it are all 
interested in how it looks, and it is 
perfectly sound merchandising to 
picture it impressively. In this dis- 
play the bottle is not only presented 
in a striking manner, but the method 
of using is shown, and the world- 
wide use is indicated by the picture 
of the globe. In the center of the 
window an open book captioned 
“Fly-Tox Dictionary of Uses’’ tells 
specifically what the product does. 
Strong but simply designed pasters 
to go on the glass repeat this spe- 
cific information. This display has 
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not only received wide acceptance 
by dealers, but has a fine record of 
actual sales. 

The Eastman Kodak display was 
designed for a specific purpose and the 
big way in which it was put over re- 
flects credit on all connected with its 
production and distribution. The 
Christmas season is a particularly 
good time to sell Kodaks, and this 
display was designed to help Kodak 
dealers get their full share of the 
money annually spent in Christmas 
presents. The dominant figure of 
Santa Claus is backed up by a large 
Christmas wreath enclosing the cap- 
tion ‘“The Gift of Happy Memories” 
and the hands cut out in such a way 
as to hold an actual Kodak. An 
album with realistic Kodak pictures 
is featured below for a very sound 
merchandising purpose. The start- 
ing of a Kodak album encourages the 
use of the Kodak, which increases the 
sale of films. Below the album is a 
solidly constructed shelf upon which 





the dealer may display various Ko- 


daks and supplies. The yellow Ko- 
dak film packages stand out well 
against the green. Two side pieces 
feature the fact that Kodaks may be 
bought for as low as five dollars. The 
display was made in two sizes and a 
wide distribution achieved. Inter- 
esting broadsides were sent to the 
trade announcing the display, and 
the dealer was asked to send in a re- 
turn card on which he agreed to save 
a window for it. Part of the displays 
were put in by installation com- 
panies and part were sent direct to 
the dealer, but in both instances the 
cards were used. The producers of 
the display supervised the whole 
machinery of distribution. 


[* the well-planned Lysol display 
we see the familiar Lysol bottle and 
carton strongly featured, and the ex- 
cellent art work makes the human 
interest predominant. The central 
thought is the idea of protection and 


The Zonite display has a refreshingly clean, cool color scheme, appropriate to the sanitary qualities of the product 
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three aspects of this protection are 
illustrated. The protection of femi- 
nine beauty is the theme of the 
center panel, while the side panels 
feature protection of the home and 
protection from infection from cuts, 
etc. The central piece of this Lysol 
display is made with the picture of 
the girl set well back of the frame in 
a sort of “shadow box”’ effect. At 
the top of this box, between the pic- 
ture and the frame, is an electric 
light bulb, which illuminates the 
display in a very attractive manner. 
Plenty of packages are used in dress- 
ing the window. This display tells 
its story in a simple and convincing 
manner and ties up with the national 
advertising campaign. 

The Armand package, with its dis- 
tinctive all-over pattern of pink 
checks, lends itself admirably to dis- 
play purposes. In this display the 
characteristic Armand pattern is used 
in the dress of the quaintly charming 
figure of the girl, as well as in the 
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The Fly-Tox package is a dominating feature in this display which also shows specific uses of the product in an effective manner 


packages shown on the display. The 
modernistic effect is introduced in a 
striking arrangement of lights and 
shadows and the whole display is 
strong in attention value and quickly 
conveys an atmosphere of indi- 
viduality. 

The Castoria display shows a par- 
ticularly handsome and interesting 
youngster seated on top of the world. 
It has the always popular appeal of 
an attractive and lifelike picture of 
The representation of 
suggests the world-wide 


childhood. 
the globe 
sale of the product and to the time- 
honored legend “Children Cry for 
is added “all 
The two side cards 


Fletcher’s Castoria”’ 
over the world.” 
are designed to help the druggist sell 
other merchandise as well as Castoria, 
the caption on one being “Every- 
thing for the Baby” and on the other 
“Standard Drugs and Tested Reme- 


dies.”’” The familiar Castoria bottle 
and carton are prominently displayed. 
The display which is very simply but 
forcefully designed has achieved a 
very wide distribution and has proven 
exceedingly popular. 

All the displays mentioned above 
have Varied ele- 
ments have gone into their success 
and it would be difficult indeed to 
determine a set of fundamental prin- 
ciples which would cover them all. 
They have in common strong pic- 
torial interest, directness and sim- 


been successful. 


plicity of the selling message, prac- 
tical adaptability to 
various types of windows, skilful 
color treatment, well-chosen themes, 
well-visualized, quickly grasped ideas, 
and general good workmanship. They 
will repay a careful study and close 
analysis on the part of the manufac- 


construction, 


turer who is interested in the subject. 


The best way to be sure of getting a 
window display that will find its way 
easily and certainly into the dealer’s 
window, command the attention of 
the man in the street and bring actual 
customers with actual cash into the 
stores, is to select a firm which knows 
how to make such displays, and turn 
the job over to it with all the cooper- 
ation you can give. 


HE designing of window displays 

is a very highly specialized busi- 
ness and calls not only for special 
knowledge, experience and training 
but also for skill and talent of a high 
order. ‘The concerns that specialize 
in the production of window displays 
live solely because of their ability to 
do their job better than anyone else. 
Large advertisers almost always pass 
through a phase in which they con- 
clude that they can get up their dis- 
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LINE AND WITH CHARACTER PR G.1T BUILDS THEM 
FOR HEAVY DUTY AN® RESPECTABLE ARRIVAL. IF WE 
SEEM TO PUSH THE MERITS OF GAIR CORRUGATED 
CASES OVERMUCH, PLEASE SEE WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
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Six Box Board Mills. 1200 tons daily 


Container and Carton 


Sales Offices: 


New York City 
Robert Gair Company 
Graybar Bldg. 

420 Lexington Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
Arthur J. Wallace 
Rice Bldg. 

No. 10 High St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Edward E. Seaver 
Liberty Trust Bldg. 
Broad & Arch Sts. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
H. D. Rice 
Crosby Bldg. 
Franklin & Mohawk Sts. 
Cuicaco, It. 

C. C. Emerson 
Builders’ Bldg. 

No. 228 No. La Salle St. 
Batimore, Mp. 
Brent Farber 
Gunther Bldg. 


San Francisco, CAt. 
W. D. Brooks 
Monadnock Bldg. 





Box Board Sales Offices: 


New York City 
H. Whitmore 
Robert Gair Company 
Graybar Bldg. 
420 Lexington Ave. 


Sag ee Location of 


No. aaNe La Selle St. GAIR PLANTS 
ToNawanba, N. Y. 
Robert Bursch 


Robert Gair Company 
Tonawanda Division 


Boston, Mass. Arrows indicate Robert Gair Company’s field of distribution in 
C. W. Morrison Corrugated Cases and Fibre Containers 

Charles Chauncy Bldg. 
No. 38 Chauncy St. 











DISTRIBUTION 


HIS map shows the area of distribution of Corrugated Cases from the Thames River Division, New London, 

Conn., and of Solid Fibre Containers from the Piermont Division at Piermont, N. Y. 

Gair Mills at Haverhill, Mass., Tonawanda, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., and Quincy, Ill., concentrate upon Box Board 
Products. If all Gair paper-making machines were battalioned single file, they would trail over about a mile. Alto- 
gether, they are equal to an output of somewhat more than twelve hundred tons daily. 


PACKAGERY ENGINEERS 


AIR consultants are trained in packing-room principles. Some have had mill experience; all are students of their 
business. Notice to the General Office in New York or any of the Company’s Branch Offices will be answered 
by them quickly and with the earnest purpose of making their visit resultful to you. 

These Consulting Engineers are supported by J. D. Malcolmson, graduate of the University of Kansas in 
Chemical Industrial Engineering and former Fellow of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the University of 
Pittsburgh. He isan authority on legal regulations and manufacturing technique. He is in charge of research and of special 
construction in our Department of Design. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


GrRAYBAR BLpG., 420 Lexincton Ave., New York Ciry 
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This very practical Kodak Christmas display was designed to help the Kodak dealer get his full share of the holiday business 


plays in their own advertising de- 
partments, have the sketches made 
and give them out to the lowest bid- 
der. Not one out of a hundred keeps 
it up for any length of time. It is 
natural that the manufacturer of 
window displays, whose very exis- 
tence depends upon his ability, should 
bring to the job the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

In selecting a firm to manufacture 
the display it would seem reasonable, 
in view of the fact that they have 
created and produced most of the 
good window displays, to choose a 


good lithographer. Not all lithog- 
raphers, however, specialize in dis- 
plays, so logic would suggest the 
selection of one who had a long 
record of outstanding successes to his 
credit. The small manufacturer 
should never hesitate to avail himself 
of the services of the best known and 
most successful firms. He need not 
fear that a small account will not be 
appreciated. Nowhere in the his- 
tory of advertising have more small 
accounts been developed into large 
ones than through the medium of 
window and store displays. Richard 


Hudnut, to mention a conspicuous 
example, built up his business by 
means of window displays and other 
dealer helps exclusively, and it is 
only in recent years that he has 
added publications. In selecting one 
of the leading lithographers, the small 
advertiser will receive the benefit of a 
personnel, a fund of data and an 
equipment that could not possibly 
be carried by a firm with a small 
volume of business. 

Having selected the lithographer, 
what can the manufacturer of pack- 
aged goods expect of him in the way 
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This very practical Kodak Christmas display was designed to help the Kodak dealer get his full share of the holiday business 


plays in their own advertising de- 
partments, have the sketches made 
and give them out to the lowest bid- 
der. Not one out of a hundred keeps 
it up for any length of time. It is 
natural that the manufacturer of 
window displays, whose very exis- 
tence depends upon his ability, should 
bring to the job the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

In selecting a firm to manufacture 
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in view of the fact that they have 
created and produced most of the 
good window displays, to choose a 
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plays, so logic would suggest the 
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appreciated. Nowhere in the _ his- 
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accounts been developed into large 
ones than through the medium of 
window and store displays. Richard 


Hudnut, to mention a conspicuous 
example, built up his business by 
means of window displays and other 
dealer helps exclusively, and it is 
only in recent years that he has 
added publications. In selecting one 
of the leading lithographers, the small 
advertiser will receive the benefit of a 
personnel, a fund of data and an 
equipment that could not possibly 
be carried by a firm with a small 
volume of business. 

Having selected the lithographer, 
what can the manufacturer of pack- 
aged goods expect of him in the way 
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The theme of this Lysol display is “Protection” and it is simply and effectively developed. The bottle and carton are 


of service and how can he utilize these 
services to the best advantage? 

In the development of sound ad- 
vertising practice, the lithographer 
has not lagged behind. ‘There is a 
vast difference between the methods 
of yesterday and today. The lithog- 
rapher of today is no mere manu- 
facturer, though his manufacturing is 
worth a separate story in its develop- 
ment of efficient processes and ma- 
chinery. His task is the creation of 
productive advertising in the broad- 
est sense, and his functions include 
the preparation of merchandising 
plans based upon market investiga- 
tions and sound analysis of mer- 
chandising conditions. His person- 
nel includes a highly trained staff of 
specialists such as idea men, artists, 
copy writers and merchandising ex- 
perts, always at the service of clients 
who will avail themselves of it. 

The ideal, though by no means 
universally adopted, method of deal- 
ing with the lithographer is for the 
manufacturer to invite him to sit 
in on the advertising conferences, 
study the firm’s advertising problems 
in the light of all the information 
that can be given him, and bring in 
his recommendations for that part 


prominently featured 


of the campaign which includes the 
retailer’s store and window. 


HE lithographer is an adaptable 
fellow and will work in almost any 
way you ask him to, but the adver- 
tiser who is keen about getting his 
money’s worth will do well to give 
him the cooperation which will se- 
cure the full value of his services. 
Strangely enough, some advertisers 
like to sit back and dare him to 
show them something good. To his 
credit, be it said that he often does 
amazingly well under such adverse 
circumstances. It would be sur- 
prising to many in the advertising 
world to know how many campaigns 
have been entirely revised to fit an 
idea brought in by a lithographer, 
and how some of the best known 
trade-marks and advertising char- 
acters came from this same source. 
The advertiser who selects a lithog- 
rapher in whom he has full con- 
fidence and treats him accordingly, 
using him as a trusted addition to 
his advertising staff, will be re- 
warded by having his advertising 
material—window displays, store ad- 
vertising and other dealer helps show 
a marked superiority to any that 


might be bought in a haphazard 
manner from varied sources. A coor- 
dination of this advertising material 
may be achieved which will not only 
make for greater effectiveness but for 
greater economy as well. By plan- 
ning ahead, combination sheets may 
be run with a considerable saving, 
and art work bought for one pur- 
pose may be economically utilized 
for other material. 

It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the glass process now 
extensively used by progressive lithog- 
raphers is an admirable means for 
the reproduction of the same art 
work in various sizes. Once the work 
is on glass, engravings of any size 
can be economically produced from 
the same glass plates. Advertisers 
may well give more thought to this 
subject of doubling up on their art 
work. 

Where the advertiser feels that he 
must have competition on his window 
display advertising, the tendency 
among the leading avertisers is to 
limit the competition to a few firms 
of high standing rather than to throw 
down the bars to everybody. Ex- 
perience has shown better results are 
obtained by working closely with a 
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few good concerns. ‘There are two 
valid reasons for this attitude. One 
reason is that it has been found im- 
possible to give sufficient time to the 
large number who solicit the business. 
The competent advertising manager 
realizes that he must put his time 
against the time of the lithographer 
in order to obtain the most effective 
advertising material, and his time 
being valuable, he must of necessity 
limit the number of those with whom 
he will work. Then the lithog- 
rapher’s time is valuable, too, and 
he cannot possibly maintain his 
fullest interest and best service where 
unlimited competition reduces his 
chances for business to the minimum. 

Planning a successful display in- 
volves a consideration of many fac- 
tors, to the analysis of which should 
be brought all the advertiser’s knowl- 
edge of his own business plus the 
specialized experience contributed by 
the lithographer. These factors will 
influence the size of the display, its 
physical make-up or construction, 
the style of art work, the copy or 
selling appeal, the amount that can 
be spent and the method of distribu- 
tion. It would be impossible in an 
article of this scope to undertake an 
adequate discussion of the handling 
of these different factors, as every 
display brings a new combination of 
elements. But a few general re- 
marks can be made which may prove 
of interest. 

If the article is one to which the 
retailer can be reasonably expected 
to give the entire window, the dis- 
play should be so designed as to 
make a good showing in windows of 
varying sizes. The professional win- 
dow dressers prefer three or more 
separate pieces rather than a screen. 
The separate pieces make a more 
flexible display and permit the central 
piece to be raised by means of boxes 
covered with crepe tissue. The three- 
piece screen still has its adherents, 
particularly among advertisers who 
rely upon their dealers to put in all 
or most of the displays, because this 
make-up is so easy to install. The 
Zonite display is typical of the sort 
of construction with which the in- 
stallation companies like to work 
and it is also suited to the class of 
retailer who is in the habit of dressing 


his windows with considerable care. 

In the Pond’s display we see the 
three-piece screen used as a center 
piece, flanked with separate cards to 
complete the window. Sometimes 
it is advisable to use a single large 
and impressive cutout which will 
prove a dominating display, whether 
the window is given over entirely 
to the article advertised or not. The 
Duco cutout is an example of this 
type. It makes an admirable center 
piece for a window wholly given over 
to Duco and Dupont paints and 
varnishes, but many of the Duco 
outlets are hardware stores whose 
windows contain a number of mis- 
cellaneous articles. The Duco dis- 
play gets into these windows and 
does its job of selling, without dis- 
turbing or being disturbed by the 
array of miscellaneous articles that 
may surround it. 


T goes without saying that in the 
success of a window display the 
method of distribution is an import- 
ant factor. ‘The methods in use may 
be listed as follows: 1. Mailing 
direct to the retailer. 2. Placing 
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in the windows by the salesmen. 3. 
Installing by advertising crews em- 
ployed by the advertiser. 4. Plac- 
ing through installation companies. 
5. A combination of two or more 
of these methods. 

To the new advertiser, or to one 
who wishes to analyze and improve 
his present methods of distribution 
a mass of useful data is available. 
Much intelligent work has been done 
both by the advertiser and by the 
makers of display material. Dis- 
play distribution is still far from being 
an exact science, but with good 
judgment added to the fruits of 
experience, effective plans may be 
evolved in which elements of waste 
are reduced to a minimum. ‘There 
will always be a certain amount of 
waste in window displays as in all 
other forms of advertising, but when 
one thinks of it as compared with 
other media, it seems almost negli- 
gible. 

In the first-named method of 
distribution the firms who use this 
are divided into two classes—those 
who require that the dealer ask for 
the display and those who send their 





The Armand display, modernistic in treatment, strikes a vivid note of individuality 
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displays without any request and 
simply inform the dealer that it has 
been sent and request him to use it. 

The advocates of this method 
claim, and usually with results to 
justify their reasoning, that while 
their waste is larger, their display 
showing is so much greater than they 
could obtain in any other equally 
inexpensive way, that the profits 
from the displays shown are enough 
to offset many times the cost of the 
displays which are not used. It is 
held that so many dealers will not 
take the trouble to write for a display 
that they cannot afford to limit them- 


displays should carry on the outside 
of the container a label with a cut 
of the display and copy to sell it to 
the retailer. 

The manufacturers who maintain 
their own advertising crews are com- 
paratively few. They obtain, of 
course, a high degree of efficiency in 
the distribution of window displays 
and dealer helps, dressing windows, 
arranging stocks and often showing 
the retailer improved methods of 
merchandising the product. Some 
of the firms using this method supple- 
ment these activities with their 
sales force. Others consider the sales- 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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installation company. ‘These com- 
panies have come rapidly to the 
front and have become a factor to 
be given serious consideration, par- 
ticularly by manufacturers with a 
considerable metropolitan distribu- 
tion. Fora stipulated fee, they agree 
to secure a certain number of windows 
in a certain territory and install the 
displays in these windows, dressing 
the windows with crepe paper and 
merchandise, and guaranteeing that 
the display will stay in for a certain 
length of time. Many advertisers 
have made use of their services with, 
on the whole, good results. Your 


The familiar Castoria bottle and carton are prominently shown in this display 


selves to those who will. ‘This logic 
would only prove sound where the 
firm stood exceedingly well with the 
trade, the article offered a good profit 
and the display was very attractive 
in design. 

Many advertisers find that they 
can secure adequate distribution by 
getting out attractive broadsides, 
often in color, showing the display 
and with well-written copy to sell 
the display to the dealer. Reply 
cards are enclosed and when the 
dealer sends in the card, he is likely 
to be sufficiently interested to use the 
display when it does come. All 


man’s time too valuable to use in 
this manner. 

A great many advertisers, how- 
ever, make use of their salesmen in 
the distribution of window and store 
advertising. Some even go so far 
as to consider this a major part of 
the salesman’s duties, on the principle 
that if the goods are sufficiently 
advertised and displayed in the 
stores, orders will take care of them- 
selves. The value of this practice 
would, of course, depend entirely upon 
the class of goods to be merchandised. 

A recent development in the dis- 
tribution of window displays is the 


lithographer should be able to give 
you complete data on installations 
through these companies. 

It is hoped that these brief sug- 
gestions for more effective window 
display advertising, though neces- 
sarily limited in scope, may prove 
helpful to manufacturers of packaged 
merchandise whose endeavor it is to 
better display their goods. Better 
display means quicker sales and 
lowered distribution costs. Thus 
modern packaging and modern win- 
dow displays are both strong factors 
in the economics of merchandising as 
it is understood today. 











Radio Broadcasts a Package 


Home Treat Container of J. M. Horton Ice Cream Company Featured in Several 
Forms of Advertising—Special Wrappings Employed to Assure 
Preservation and Protection of Product 


a “Home ‘Treat Hour,’ this 

being one of several advertising 
campaigns used by the J. M. Horton 
Ice Cream Co. to familiarize the 
public with their products, particu- 
larly the Home Treat package which, 
incidentally, is the first metal foil 
container to be used for that pur- 
pose in the East. Besides the radio, 
the company makes use of bill 
boards, window and counter displays, 
and newspapers in advertising this 
package and also distributes bridge 
score pads which feature it. 

The Home Treat package incor- 
porates several interesting innova- 
tions in packaging practice and offers 
an excellent example of a container 
which not only protects its contents 
and presents a pleasing appearance 
but also serves as a miniature or 
short period refrigerator. The pack- 
age itself consists of the following 
elements: First, a parchment paper 
wrapper which is placed around the 
ice cream brick or cake; second, the 
metal foil, tuck-in carton, and third, 
the waxed glassine wrapper which is 
placed entirely around the carton. 
Each of these elements has been 
carefully tested as to its ability to 


GP it WOR now announces 





Ice cream bricks or cakes are hand wrapped in parchment paper 


By EDWARD THOMPSON 


secure the desired result in such a 
container, and their combination 
produces an outstanding package for 
the purpose. The metal foil carton 
is printed with blue lettering and 
trade mark and carries a designation 
of the contained flavor combination. 
There are four of these flavor com- 
binations‘ namely, lemon and wal- 
nut, coffee and banana, chocolate 


and cherry, and strawberry and pine- 
apple, each put up in pint sizes. 

To follow through the process of 
packaging: Eight-quart slabs or 
bricks, as received from refrigerator 
storage, are cut into pint size, 
wrapped in parchment paper by girls 
and placed in the metal foil boxes. 
These are then fed through an auto- 
matic wrapping machine which places 








Filled packages are automatically wrapped in wax glassine 
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the waxed glassine wrapper about the 
box, heat seals the package and 
delivers them, at the rate of 30 per 
minute, to a bench or platform. 
Eight packages are then packed in a 
plain paper bag for distribution to 
retailers. 

“Throw away’ packages are also 
used by this company, these being 
paraffined, tuck-in cartons, contain- 
ing one quart of ice cream of three 
different blends—French, Manhattan 
Special and Uncle Sam’s Favorite. 
These are unwrapped cartons al- 
though a parchment wrapper is 
placed around each ice cream brick 
before it is placed in the container. 

Another interesting method of 
packing is that used for the 5-gal. tin 
cylindrical cans distributed to the 
bulk trade. Filled with ice cream, 
the can is placed in a corrugated 
case which contains a 3-ply corru- 
gated liner. The can rests on 4 lb. 
of ‘‘dry ice,’”’ wrapped in kraft paper, 
while another supply of a similar 
amount is placed directly on top. 
The case, then sealed with gummed 
tape, is ready for distribution. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Wrapping machine: Johnson Automatic 
Sealer Co., Ltd. 

Metal foil cartons: U.S. Foil Co., Inc. 

Paraffined cartons: Menasha Printing and 
Carton Co. 

Waxed glassine: Warren Mfg. Co. 

Parchment paper: Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co. 

Displays: Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co. 


Building the New Package 


T is an admitted fact that the 

package has considerable to do 
with the success or failure in the 
marketing of any food product. 
It should be of interest, therefore, 
to consider the various steps that 
should be taken by any manu- 
facturer who is about to place on the 
market a new food product or is dis- 
satisfied with the way his product 
is now packaged. 

The first step in the preparation 
of any package should be to definitely 
determine what class of trade will 
constitute the large percentage of 
your market. Will the product be 
purchased by the housewives, by 
men, by boys or by girls? Having 
determined this important point, 
naturally the design of the package 
selected should cater to the likes 


and dislikes of the particular class 
involved. You may say that this 
point is so obvious as to be almost 
foolish to mention it. The fact 
remains that many packages are on 
the market that are not designed to 
appeal to the particular class that 
is supposed to purchase them. This 
appeal need not necessarily be the 
design of the package but it may 
possibly be in the size of the package 
or its shape. If you are absolutely 
sure that every detail of the package 
has been worked out to appeal to 
the class who is expected to buy it, 
then this part of the package has 
been handled properly. 

The second step in the preparation 
of the package should be to deter- 
mine just how much protection the 
product needs in order that it may 
reach the consumer in the same 
condition as when packed. Different 
types of products require entirely 
different types of protection. Some 
products suffer from drying out, other 
products suffer from taking on mois- 
ture. Other products have their 
flavor destroyed by being subjected 
to rapid temperature changes. Some 
products can be sufficiently protected 
by the use of an ordinary carton. 
Others need lined or specially treated 
cartons. 

There are other products that need 
more protection than the ordinary 
carton or the lined carton. For 
these products it is well to determine 
the type of paper or, in some. in- 
stances, two types of papers that 
will give the desired protection. 
If a product contains grease, the 
paper used to line the carton should 
be greaseproof. If the product dries 
out easily or takes on moisture 
easily to its detriment, the paper 
used to line the carton or to cover 
the carton on the outside should be 
airproof. If the product is harmed 
by rapid temperature changes, then 
the paper used on the inside of the 
carton or on the outside of the carton 
should have high insulation value. 

There are many papers on the 
market that claim to have any or all 
of these properties. The only way 
to be sure that you are getting the 
right paper for your particular prod- 
uct is to get in touch with the re- 
search department of a reliable paper 
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mill that is making a study of just 
such problems. There are a number 
of mills who maintain departments 
for such research and MODERN Pack- 
AGING will be glad to give the 
names of these to readers who may 
so inquire. Some readers might like 
to have a list of various types of 
food protection papers with the 
properties of these papers outlined 
definitely. If they will so indicate 
we will arrange an article in one of 
the forthcoming issues giving this 
information. 


Package Featured 
in Ice Cream Compaign 


HE container is featured rather 

than the ice cream in a cam- 
paign which the Breyer Ice Cream 
Co., Philadelphia, is now conducting 
in newspapers, according to Printers’ 
Ink. Briefly, the thought underlying 
the campaign is summed up in the 
headline of one advertisement, which 
reads: ‘‘Exit the old ice cream tub, 
enter Breyer’s Wonder Box.” 

An illustration shows the new pack- 
age with the interior exposed. ‘The 
illustration is superimposed on a 
shadow picture of the ‘‘old ice cream 
tub.” The text stresses the point 
that there is no longer any ‘“‘messy ice 
and salt’’ necessary in handling ice 
cream as delivered in Breyer’s Won- 
der Box. Readers also are told that, 
packed with dry ice, the new con- 
tainer would keep the ice cream hard 
and fresh for twelve hours; that a 
telephone call to the nearest dealer 
would bring it to the door and that 
ice cream in the new package could 
be safely shipped as far as 500 miles. 


New Addresses for Du Pont 


U PONT CELLOPHANE CO. 
announces the following new ad- 
dresses for two of their branch offices: 
The Boston office is now in Room 
1210, Little Building, located at 80 
Boylston St., and the Chicago office in 
Room 1748, State Bank Building at 
120 S. La Salle St. 


HE Milwaukee Printing Co. and 

Milprint Products Corp. have 
acquired the Zeuch Lithographing 
Co., Chicago, II. 
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A Shirt in Its Own Package 






Container Designed to Reflect Quality, Carry Advertising Message for the Goods and Suggest 
Occasions for Use—Excellent Color Effects Obtained Economically by 


NE shirt to a box just hadn’t 
() been done when the Black 

Manufacturing Co., Seattle, 
Washington, adopted it about a year 
ago. Certainly there never 
was such an elaborate box 
with such a galaxy of gay 
colors for the garment of 
two tails. 

Plain white boxes there 
were, with from three to a 
dozen shirts to the box. 
The merchant lifted them 
carefully from their con- 
tainer and placed them in 
a show case. Thereafter 
they were merely shirts; 
never ‘‘Nobutton’’ shirts, 
or ‘Cupid’ shirts, or 
“Nevershrink” shirts. 
Trade names under the 
collar band were used by 
many but the customer 
was rarely the wiser unless 
he was particularly im- 
pressed by an advertise- 
ment and did his shopping 
by brand. 

Advertising through a 
package is a boon to many 
lines, why not to shirts? 
So argued J. C. Black, 
president of the company. 
This firm has manu- 
factured and marketed 
men’s clothing west of the 
Rockies for twenty-odd 
years, and not many 
months ago made a debut 
to the national market 
with a specialty item—the 
Kodiak shirt, named from 
the Kodiak bear of Alaska. 
So considerable thought 
was given to the shirt 
package, one that would reflect the 
value—$9 per, a neat sum to pay 
for a sport shirt. It takes a real 





shirt to deserve an individual box, 
and this garment meets this demand; 


Use of Ben Day Plates 


By MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


made of Merino wool in the most 
sophisticated style, and with buttons 
that required a special trip to New 
York. This company wanted to make 








A GENUINE 
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» A BLACK BEAR PRODUCT 





A shirt box that illustrates occasions for the use of its contents 


certain that its national advertising 
would not be buried amid a lot of 
nondescript shirts in a showcase. 
When the Kodiak shirt is placed in 
its brightly colored container it stays 





there until removed by the customer 
who wants it for a fishing trip in the 
Adirondacks or some such use. 

The container is decorated in vivid 
colors, in harmony with 
the modern scenes ensem- 
bled on thecover; a picture 
presentation of the vari- 
ous occasions for using a 
Kodiak shirt. On the 
front of the box, colored 
a bright sky-blue, is the 
brand name in bright yel- 
low, with a background of 
sport paraphernalia. An 
insert of a Kodiak bear ties 
intothename. Thisbright 
yellow label shouts for at- 
tention on the dealer’s 
shelf. A tier of Kodiak 
boxes makes a much more 
formidable array than an 
equal number hid away in 
a case. 

The box is invariably 
placed on the shelf with 
the trade name in bold 
evidence, Mr. Black re- 
ports. Also the individual 
box permits insert adver- 
tising. A shirt band in 
blue and yellow carries the 
name in big type and the 
flyleaf of the wrapper tells 
the Kodiak story. A 
smaller edition is in the 
form of a pocket insert. 
The message on the wrap- 
per is intended primarily 
for the salesman behind 
the counter, for when a 
customer is asked $9 for a 
flannel shirt he wants to 
know “how come?” The 
buyer may have failed to 
tell the salesman the ins and outs of 
Kodiak quality and production but 
he needn’t pass out the hackneyed 
phrase, “It’s a good shirt.’ The 
salesman reads the Kodiak story 
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and can tell the customer that it’s 
made from ‘‘beautiful lustrous tan 
of gray fabrics. . . from the wool of 
eight-months-old Merino lambs of a 
special strain—and exclusive cloth— 
tailoring that matches it—a shirt 
that can never be made in quantity.”’ 
The message on the shirt wrapper 
gives the counter salesman some- 
thing to talk about besides yes 
and no, when trying to interest a 
purchaser. 

The individual package for the 
shirt was also a distinct advantage in 
introducing the Kodiak shirt to the 
dealers. As a final climax of its 
sales promotion campaign this com- 
pany sent about 900 selected buyers 
of the best stores of the country a 
sample of the Kodiak shirt. Not in 
any kind of a box, but in its own 
beautiful container. This proved a 
winner for it was a clean-cut proposi- 
tion without strings. With the shirt 
was included merely a memo bill, 
along with postage for the return of 
the article in case it was not wanted. 
The package was addressed per- 
sonally to the buyer, and was not a 
selling gesture in any sense of the 
word, but merely a method of taking 
advantage of postal facilities in 
showing a sample. The plan was a 
winner. Most of the sample pack- 
ages were bought and paid for, and 
many sizable orders resulted in the 
establishment of regular dealers 
throughout the country. 

The design used on the Kodiak 
shirt package is intricate. If these 
packages were the four-color process 
job that it looks to be, an elaborate 
and expensive oil painting would have 
been necessary as a basis of operation. 
However, the expensive oil painting 
was eliminated because Ben Day 
process was used, with only a rough 
thumbnail sketch in water colors as a 
color guide to the operator handling 
the tintograph. This water color 
thumb-nail supplemented the black 
and white drawing of the package de- 
sign. There was likewise a distinct 
saving in scaleage costs because of the 
Ben Day process. Only one plate 
had to be made with the sky-blue 
border; the other three plates com- 
prised only the actual design, thus 
saving the cost of the border scale on 
three of the plates. 


Consultation 
Shipping Boxes for Shoes 


AVE you any information re- 

garding a combination solid 
and corrugated fibre box which em- 
bodies the advantages of each? We 
have used wooden cases and corru- 
gated fibre cases to ship our shoes in 
and now we are considering a solid 
fibre case with a corrugated liner 
around the sides only—not across the 
ends. 


ANY experiments have been 

made in the past in an attempt 
to develop a corrugated box having 
one liner of solid fibre. Such a box, 
however, has never proved practical 
because of the difficulty in creasing 
and folding and because of the fact 
that heavy liners have a tendency 
to tear away from the relatively 
brittle corrugated board. 

One solution of this problem is to 
be found in the use of a board, known 
as ‘‘Hercules,’’ and manufactured by 
the Robert Gair Co. This is a regu- 
lar corrugated sheet except that the 
liners are each .030 of very high test 
jute. The result is a balanced con- 
struction having a very high puncture 
resistance and at the same time all the 
shock-absorbent advantages of cor- 
rugated board. 

In considering a solid fibre case 
with a corrugated liner around the 
sides only but not across the ends, it 
would seem that you are making use 
of a practical form of construction, 
the liner being a separate sheet of 
double-faced corrugated board which 
is inserted when the box is packed. 


Labeling Food Packages 


HAT, if any, national or state 

laws are you familiar with, re- 

quiring a package of food stuffs to be 

labeled with the name or address or 

both of the manufacturer or distribu- 
tor? 

In several cases we have observed 
packages made up intended for pri- 
vate label trade on which the distrib- 
utor fails to attach his name or ad- 
dress. In this case who is respon- 
sible, the distributor or the manu- 
facturer? 


Modern Packaging 


EGULATIONS for the enforce- 

ment of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, as issued by the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, include the following under 
Regulation 16—‘‘Name and Address 
of Manufacturer:” 


(a) The name of the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer need not be given upon the label, but 
if given, it must be the true name. The 
words “Packed for ————,” “Dis- 
tributed by ,” or some equivalent 
phrase, shall be added to the label in case 
the name which appears upon the label is 
not that of the actual manufacturer or pro- 
ducer. 

(b) The place of manufacture or produc- 
tion need not be given upon the label except 
where, in order to avoid misbranding, it is 
necessary to indicate clearly that the article 
is of domestic and not foreign origin, and 
also in the case of mixtures and compounds 
sold under their own distinctive names, to 
bring the article within the terms of the 
proviso of Section 8, Paragraph 4, of the 
act. 

(c) The place of manufacture or produc- 
tion, if given, must be correctly stated. 

(d) When a person, firm or corporation 
actually manufactures or produces a food 
or drug in two or more places, the actual 
place of manufacture or production of each 
particular package need not be stated on 
the label except when the mention of any 
place, to the exclusion of the others, de- 
ceives or misleads. 





Under Section 8, Regulation 14, 
appears the following: 


(d) The label shall be free from any 
statement, design or device regarding the 
article or the ingredients or substances con- 
tained therein, or quality thereof, or place 
of origin, which is false or misleading in any 
particular. The terms “design” and ‘‘de- 
vice’’ include pictorial matter of every de- 
scription, abbreviations, characters and 
signs. 


The provisions of the Food and 
Drugs Act apply to foods and to 
drugs which have been shipped or 
delivered for shipment in interstate 
commerce, or which are exported or 
offered for export to foreign countries, 
or which are being transported in in- 
terstate commerce for sale or have 
been transported in interstate com- 
merce, or which have been received 
from a foreign country, or which are 
manufactured, sold or offered for 
sale in the District of Columbia, 
territories of the United States or 
insular possessions. 




















Making and Packing a Package 


Smoked Salt Co. “Roll Their Own” Containers and Perform Automatically All 


Functions Necessary to Prepare the Product for Distribution 


round containers, at the volume 
rate of 300 tons per day, in a 
space less than 70 ft. in length, is in- 
deed an achievement to be proud of; 
particularly so when it is considered 
that the entire operation is performed 
by machinery that makes the con- 
tainers, applies tin bottoms and tops, 
fills and finally packs the containers 
in corrugated shipping containers 
with the aid of only six employees. 
The installation is at the plant of the 
Smoked Salt Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Smoked salt as manufactured by 
this company is a product used pri- 
marily to cure fresh meat, replacing 
the old process of smoke curing and 
reducing the time of this function 
from several weeks to several hours. 
The product is pure table salt treated 
with smoke from selected hickory 
wood. The smoke permeates and 
prepares the salt so that the result of 
curing with this salt is identical with 
the process of introducing salt and 
smoke separately. No chemicals or 
other ingredients are added to the 
salt. In addition to curing purposes, 


Pesca 10 lbs. of salt in 


Machinery which converts chipboard from roll into paper cans. The 
can is of three-ply board, the inner layer parafined. After winding, 
the tube is cut to size and kicked off on a conveyor which carries it to a 
machine automatically seaming on tin bottoms 





By CHARLES ALEXANDER 
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Old Hickory Smoked Salt is used ex- 
tensively for cooking purposes; with 
it is obtained at home an appetizing 
outdoor wood fire flavor. 

The machine line for the packaging 
of the salt is entirely automatic and 
consists of a group of nine reciprocat- 
ing units hooked up in a sequence 
that provides for the conversion of 
chipboard paper and tin plate into a 
finished 10-lb. paper can with tin top 
and bottom; the accurate insertion 
of 10 lbs. of smoked salt, the sealing 
of the can, transfer to and through a 
labeling machine to a full automatic 
top and bottom case sealing machine, 
thence across automatic conveyor to 
the box car floor. 

This line of machinery is continu- 
ous and consecutive in operation, the 
material being in constant motion 
without pause until the package is 
manufactured, material enclosed and 
the operation is concluded by actual 
delivery to the carrier. In this line 
of machinery are incorporated a num- 
ber of features, one of which is a 
simple apparatus that inserts a 20- 
page booklet into the paper can. 


cans. 
coupons. 





The line on the left is from the labeling machine. 


The paper cans are made of 3-ply 
chipboard, the inner layer being 
paraffined, with the result that the 
can is air- and moisture-proof and 
absolutely tight. The filling ma- 
chine fills by volume and handles 
with ease fifty 10-Ib. cans per minute. 
As a matter of fact, due to the ex- 
treme rapidity of the machines the 
company found it necessary to in- 
stall additional storage bins and to 
run the machinery at night. 

On account of abrasive nature of 
this salt, combined with the corro- 
sive action and nature of the product 
which has a natural antipathy to any 
but the purest of metals, it was neces- 
sary to use special metals in the con- 
struction of the machinery. There- 
fore, all parts exposed to the action of 
the salt are made of Monel metal 
which is practically immune to chemi- 
cal deterioration. 

Before the installation of this ma- 
chinery there were as many as sixty 
employees at one time engaged in 
packaging smoked salt, and the pro- 
duction was so far behind their ability 

(Continued on page 48) 





The machine in the foreground automatically seams tin tops to the paper 
In the center is shown a filling machine and device for inserting 


Note the 
compactness of the unit 
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Who Designs a Package? 


HE average purchaser of a package gives little 
thought to the various artisans or companies who 
have contributed their work toward its production. He 
buys the package because of a knowledge of, or a belief in, 
the quality of the contained merchandise, convenience, 
the appeal of the container or a number of other reasons. 
Seldom, if ever, is the purchase made because the design 
is by Jones, the shape by Smith or the printing by Robin- 
son. ‘This is not due to a lack of appreciation on the part 
of the purchasing public for outstanding work on the 
package itself; rather, it is because of a subordination 
that the package must necessarily accept. In other 
words, the package is a container or distributor for the 
product of a manufacturer. The name or trade mark 
of his goods must occupy first place in the mind of the 
customer. ‘Therefore, we hear of the ‘‘Comet’’ rice 
package, the ‘Dromedary’ date package, the “‘Life- 
buoy” package and so on, and no mention—by the 
general public at least—of those who have contributed 
to the planning, design or production of such packages. 
Among those who are concerned with the distribution 
and sales of goods in packages, however, it is a different 
story. ‘To them, a knowledge of every step in the design 
and construction of a package is of interest. 

Procedure differs among those who have had to do 
with the preparation of packages, and most de- 
signers are agreed that no set formula can be offered that 
will be successful for all types of packages. That is to 
say, no one factor determines the starting point in the 
design of every package. In some instances, shape offers 
a logical beginning; in others, size, color, the utilization 
of a trade mark or a particular style of type. In every 
case, it is the proper coordination of all factors that 
produces the successful package. 

“So-called package designers are susceptible to two 
diseases,’ states a publication devoted to the interests 
of printing. ‘‘First, like all human beings, they are apt 
to follow the line of least resistance and as a consequence 
produce rather stereotyped designs. Second, they 
usually do not know intimately the organization for 
whom the package is made and therefore omit an in- 
tangible but important item, the personality of that 
organization. ‘The printer, though lacking the designer’s 
experience, on the contrary is familiar with his customer, 
and does have a hearty interest in the package for that 
particular customer. Also he thinks of that package in 
terms of printed reproduction. And it’s a safe bet that 
a package which reproduces well will also look well on 
the dealer’s counter or shelf.” 

Such statements as this are of little constructive value 
either to the purchaser of a package for his goods or those 
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who attempt to serve him. As it so happens, many 
package designers are also package printers so that in 
such cases credit is given for overcoming the alleged 
shortcomings. The printer, as such, is a most important 
factor in the scheme of the package but his usefulness 
does not lie in the exclusion of others who may contribute 
to its success. 


Broadcasting a Package 


INCE its introduction as a practical and economical 
means of direct or indirect sales promotion, the 
radio has grown by leaps and bounds, and the end— 
barring certain limitations discretionary with the na- 
tional board—is not yet in sight. Radio broadcasting 
has become in several cases a serious competitor of older 
forms of advertising; in others, it has proved to be highly 
successful in supplementing different promotional activi- 
ties. It is in this latter instance that radio should have 
a particular appeal for those who merchandise their 
goods in packages. 

We ventured the statement some time ago that, with 
the exception of radio, practically every other form of 
advertising permitted the reproduction of the package, 
and pointed out the advantages thereby obtained. Ad- 
mittedly, it is possible through a continual presentation 
of the object—the package itself—to so familiarize the 
public with its appearance that product and package 
become inseparable. Likewise, it is obvious that the 
more outstanding the container, the greater demand for 
the product. 

For the moment, it is commercially impossible to re- 
produce a package by radio but there is no limit to the 
extent to which a package may be described by this 
same means and so obtain a most effective tie-up with 
other forms of publicity in which the package is actually 
shown. Such a plan, we understand, has proved highly 
successful for the Horton Ice Cream Co., whose package 
is described elsewhere in this issue. 


P. S. They Got the Job 


ECENTLY we had an opportunity of observing, 
first hand, the methods followed by one of the 
packaging machinery companies in presenting a definite 
plan for equipment to be used in packaging a manufac- 
turer’s product. 

To begin with, the latter supplied samples of the 
product—a product heretofore not packaged mechani- 
cally—pertinent production facts and an idea of what 
they wished to accomplish in the automatic handling of 
that product. With these facts in hand, the machinery 
manufacturer prepared a preliminary plan including a 
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sketch of the proposed equipment to meet a given capac- 
ity, details regarding the method of operation which 
also covered the utilization of material required for the 
packaging work, and an estimate of the cost to furnish 
such equipment. The cost to the manufacturer, on ac- 
cepting the plan as outlined, covered the final design of 
equipment and the necessary shop work to complete it, 
with contract price stipulations on succeeding machines. 
There was an entire absence of so-called “high-pressure” 
sales methods. ‘The presentation was made in a digni- 
fied, systematic and constructive manner—a presenta- 
tion well in keeping with the principles of the company. 

To us this treatment represents an ideal method of 
dealing with the situation. It offers the highest type of 
service and incorporates all the elements of first class 
salesmanship. ‘Too frequently, there is the attempt to 
dictate the needs of a company in terms of the stock on 
hand as held by the concern who hopes to furnish the 
necessary equipment. There is something to be said 
also from the other side. Often the manufacturer of 
packaged products will assume an arbitrary attitude. 
He knows definitely what he wants and will not be satis- 
fied with less, according to his way of thinking. Here 
again, we say, there is opportunity for frank and open 
discussion. In the ong run, the best service is that 
obtained through a mutual understanding of all the 
factors involved. 


Packages in Advertising Layouts 


66 IVE the package a job, not just a place in lay- 

outs,”’ says Richard Surrey in one of his articles 
on copy planning which are appearing serially in Market- 
ing. ‘This advice warrants the attention of all package 
users, at least those whose containers are worthy of 
reproduction. As pointed out by Mr. Surrey, the use 
of the package in an advertisement is effective only 
when it is included in the copy as a feature and bears 
a definite relation to the other elements presented. It 
is indeed a mistake to drag in a package at the last 
minute—to give it a place in the layout—simply be- 
cause the manufacturer feels that “people will recog- 
nize it when they see it in the stores.” 

Foremost package designers advocate that, wherever 
possible, the container express the nature or quality 
of the contained product in color, form or design. Simi- 
larly, and to advantage, the same idea may be applied 
to copy layouts; that is to say, the advertisement, if 
including a reproduction of the package, can be so 
planned as to reflect something of the ‘‘personality”’ of 
that package. In this connection, an excellent sug- 
gestion for copy and one which serves as a forceful 
reminder of both package and product, is the idea of 
showing the package open with the contents spilling 
or in use. 

An indifferent or incorrect reproduction of the pack- 
age in an advertisement is a mistake. ‘True, it is not 
always possible to reproduce colors but if it can be 
done, so much the better, and particularly so where 
color constitutes a distinguishing feature of the package. 

The reasons for assigning major importance to the 
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package, says Mr. Surrey, may be many and various. 
“It may be a new model, the construction of which it 
is necessary to explain in full detail. Or it may be 
that changes in design or color, or the addition of color, 
or the adding of some refinement, are the chief notes of 
the campaign. Or the article may be packaged for the 
first time. Or the package may have been changed or 
improved, or new sizes added to the line.”’ 


How Important Is a Package? 


6¢6T\ON’T be afraid to stop dead in your tracks and 

waste a year to devise something the ultimate 
consumer can’t resist. It will save us, in the long run, 
millions of dollars in promotion costs to have the best 
package in the United States.” This is not an idle 
statement offered to readers, but constitutes advice 
which was actually tendered to a company who was 
placing a new and—so far as the public were concerned— 
untried product on the market. Extravagant as it may 
sound, with a little mental arithmetic it will be seen 
that there are logical reasons for the claims for such a 
saving in promotion costs. 

In the first place, it costs no more to make a good con- 
tainer than a poor one. If the selection of design is 
what it should be and sufficient thought has been given 
to all of the elements making up the package, even 
though the first cost may be high, production can be 
arranged for in sufficient quantity to more than offset 
the cost of additions and changes to an indifferent con- 
tainer chosen at the outset. 

The appeal of the attractive package is widespread. 
Reaching the retailer, the new package immediately 
enters in competition with other containers for space 
allotments on shelves, counters and in windows. Most 
of the products shown are nationally known and estab- 
lished, having been backed over an extended period by 
strong advertising campaigns. Through the use of 
his outstanding package, the manufacturer is able 
to establish his product sooner, thus reducing the 
initial promotional expense that would normally be re- 
quired. As production and sales increase, let us assume 
he increases the appropriation which he expends for 
promotional work. Here again is a saving. Not per- 
haps on the actual expenditure but in the relative return 
from that expenditure, for the outstanding package 
serves as a supplement to his advertising. 

Consider next the consumer. As in the case above 
cited, the housewife buys and takes the package to her 
home. ‘The package, easy to look at, is displayed to 
friends, perhaps utilized for purposes other than those 
for which it was originally intended. Its appearance 
induces further purchases on the part of the original 
buyer as well as her friends—and a further economy in 
promotional expense accrues to the advantage of the 
manufacturer. 

It is not possible, of course, for every manufacturer to 
attain a package which ranks as the ‘“‘best,’’ but certainly 
there is unlimited opportunity for those who can and will 
produce the unusual and the attractive in their package. 
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Full automatic top and bottom shipping case sealing machines. From 
this point the cases proceed direct to cars for shipment 


(Continued from page 45) 

to handle their material that hun- 
dreds of tons of the salt were piled up 
in warehouses and factory floors, 
where virtually an army of labor was 
engaged with wheelbarrows and scoop 
shovels in an effort to handle the vol- 
ume of salt. This naturally pre- 
sented a scene of confusion, and costs 
were all out of proportion. 

The solution of this problem pre- 
sented many difficulties, chief of 
which was lack of space. Then, too, 
the entire unit had to be automatic 
and handle a tremendous volume. 
The installation as described above 
is one of the real achievements among 
the packaging industries. 


Box Makers Hold Tenth 
Annual Convention 


AKING as a keynote the slogan, 

“Knowledge and Confidence Be- 
gets Profits,’ the National Paper 
Box Manufacturers held their tenth 
annual convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, May 23, 
24 and 25. The business sessions 
which were devoted to the considera- 
tion of numerous problems and 
activities in the paper box industry 
were held each morning, the after- 
noons and evenings being given over 
to entertainment and sightseeing. 
A trip through the Holland Tunnel to 
the plant of the New Jersey Machine 
Corp., a theatre party at the Roxy 
Theatre and golf at nearby clubs 
were among the attractions arranged 
for the visitors. On Wednesday 
evening a vaudeville entertainment 
followed by a dance was provided by 
the National Paper Box Supplies 
Association. 

A feature of particular interest 


was the “Supply Men’s Fair’’ which 
included displays of the manufac- 
turers and distributors of box cover- 
ings, wraps, box boards, adhesives 
and smaller types of machinery. 
Among those exhibiting were the 
following: American Lithographic 
Co.; H.-R. Bliss Co:, Inc:; Box 
Board & Lining Co.; B. H. Bunn 
Co.; A. M. Collins Mfg. Co.; 
Consumers Glue Co., Inc.; A. S. 
Datz & Son; District of Columbia 
Paper Mfg. Co.; Domestic Mills 
Paper Co.; Glucol Mfg. Co.; L. F. 
Grammes and Son, Inc.; Hampden 





Modern Packaging 





The labeled cans are taken off the conveyor line, packed in corrugated 
shipping cases and sent to the sealing machine 


Glazed Paper & Card Co.; R. R. 
Heywood Co., Inc.; Holyoke Paper 
Corp.; Knapp Co., Inc.; Keller- 
Dorian Paper Co., Inc.; Matthias 
& Freeman Paper Co.; National 
Gum & Mica Co.; New Jersey 
Machine Corp.; B. F. Perkins & Son, 
Inc.; Pneumatic Scale Corp.; Pot- 
devin Machine Co.; Paper Service 
Co.; Pinco Papers, Inc.; Russia 
Cement Co.; Stokes & Smith Co.; 
Trautman, Bailey & Blampey; 
Tamm & Co.; Walther & Co., Inc.; 
Western Paste & Gum Co.; C. R. 
Whiting Co., Inc. 





Gift Appeal in 


IFT appeal which cannot fail to 

express itself in increased sales is 
apparent in the paper-covered boxes 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Each is a well made, set up 
box containing from three to six 
pairs of silk hosiery. and provided 


Hosiery Boxes 


The box shown at the left is covered 
with a paper which depicts a Japanese 
scene in iridescent red and blue 
shades on a black background. The 
middle box makes use of a gold 
stamped paper which carries a bird 
and flower design. A reproduction 





Courtesy of Whiting-Patterson Co. 


Examples af attractive paper covered hosiery boxes 


with a Cellophane liner or wrap 
which displays the merchandise to 
excellent advantage when the cover 
of the box is removed. The name of 
the hosiery maker appears on an em- 
bossed gold label pasted on the cover 
of the box and this identifies the con- 
tained merchandise. 


of holly with gold leaves and red 
berries on a black background cross- 
hatched with blue is used on the paper 
that covers the box at the right. 
These boxes were selected from a 
number which make use of similar 
papers of different colors and de- 
signs. 
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It’s the Repeat Sales That Count 


Packaged goods, like traffic, must 
‘“‘Reep moving’’ or there will be a 


F all the varied and 
separate peoples in our 
present-day world, we 
Americans seem to have a 
ready capacity to accept 
new goods, 
new manners, 
and new prac- 
tices. 
Gullibility, 
you say? 
Hardly that. 
Though we 
are seemingly 
moved by 
mass likes and 
dislikes, it is 
generally true 
that popular 
products have 
certainmerits. 
It is by this 
same readi- 
ness to give 
new things “a 
trial” that the 
American buyer is just as 
prone to silently veto arti- 
cles that fall short of being 
desirable. Sometimes this 
may be in the substance of 
the goods or possibly the 
manner of presentation. 
But instead of generaliz- 
ing, let us direct a thought 
toward the part the package 
is playing in prompting per- 
manent popularity. In do- 


ing this, let us go beyond 
the fact that a product has 
quality and an existing mar- 
ket, for it must be accepted 
that these two requisites 


“jam’”’ 
exist if a demand is to be 
sustained. 

First, the package must 
challenge attention. This 


done, the prospective 





A brand new series of parafined cartons and ice cream pails for the Wisconsin Creameries, Inc. 


HEN the newly organized Wisconsin Creameries, Inc., set about to de- 

velop a merchandising program, they not only called in their advertising 
counselors but likewise invited representatives from their source of supply 
of paraffined containers, the Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Through close cooperation with the customer and his adver- 
tising counsel, Sutherland designers were able to develop a package design 
that was not only distinctive but entirely consistent with the rest of the 
advertising being followed. 


The above instance illustrates the service in design as well as experienced 
manufacture of paraffine-treated containers available from the largest 
specialists in this line—the Sutherland Paper Co. at Kalamazoo, Mich. the 


buyer’s interest has been 
aroused. Second, by 
means of type matter, ef- 
fective color scheme, and 
design, it must appeal to 
some selfish sense of the 
buyers—appetite perhaps, 
price maybe, convenience, 
personal appearance, econ- 
omy or other avenues of 
interest. Third, to 
prompt a prospect to make 
the purchase then and 
there. Here the size of the 
package and its convenience 
in handling can greatly as- 
sist the sale. 


(Advertisement) 


Does the usefulness of the 
package terminate here? 
Not at all. It still has an 
important role to play in 
protecting the goods in the 
user’s home. 
In addition 
to this it can 
act as an in- 
formant con- 
cerning its 
contents, dis- 
playing a 
printed mes- 
sage on its 
panels of how 
and when and 
where the 
article maybe 
used. 

It is in the 
private con- 
fines of users’ 
homes that 
package 

can, at its 
leisure, promote new friends 
for the product, create repeat 
sales and further a knowl- 
edge of its use more effec- 
tively than any other form 
of educational publicity that 
a manufacturer could adopt. 

Profits are made possible 
by repeat sales—and repeat 
sales are made possible by 
good packages. 

Such packages are de- 
signed and manufactured 
by the Sutherland Paper 
Company of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, specialists in 
folding paraffined cartons. 





The Turret 


ELIEVING that every in- 

dustrial publication should 
offer in its columns an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of opin- 
ions, discussion and exchange of 
experiences among readers, we 
include in this issue another in- 
stallment of “The Turret.” 
Under this heading will appear 
such correspondence as may be 
received from time to time which 
relates to articles that have ap- 
peared in previous issues as well 
as other subjects that are of in- 
terest to users of packages and 
makers of equipment and ma- 
terials utilized in packaging- 
work. We want this column to 
be an open forum, devoted to 
honest discussion, for the fur- 
therance of good practices in the 
packaging industry. 


OOLWORTH built a tower out 

of nickels. Ford amassed a 
vast fortune out of cheap automobiles. 
Some day some wise and clever 
packer is going to make a larger for- 
tune and build a taller tower out of 
the five- and ten-cent package. 

The people of the world at large 
want their food stuffs and luxuries in 
the handy package that costs little, 
takes up little room and needs no 
worry about how to keep it. There 
will arise amongst us a packer who 
will devote his energies to mass pro- 
duction in the individual package. 
He will simplify the container, label, 
closure and shipping case. He will 
install complete automatic lines of 
machinery-mixers, choppers, fillers, 
cappers, labelers, boxers, etc. There 
will be few but well-trained operators, 
and it will be the nearest thing to a 
“button” plant the world has ever 
seen. ‘‘Button’’ in the sense—push 
the button and it works. 

There will be no P. A., no superin- 
tendent, no chief engineer, but just a 
few common-sense heads who will 
know what that plant needs and keep 
it going. Once the schedule is set, 
the purchases become as automatic as 
the machinery. All the fancy offices, 


all the many divisions of work, will 
be done away with. 


It will be a mer- 


Simplification will 
be the cry and simplification will win. 
It’s a thought for those who will. 

THE THINKER 


ger within itself. 


NFLATION is a term more com- 

monly used in the stock market, 
but I firmly believe it shouldn’t have 
such a restricted use. 

Not long ago I visited a food plant 
and the thought occurred to me that 
if the people of this country would in- 
clude in their vacation trips a side 
visit to a food plant, most of those 
plants would go out of commission 
and our wives and mothers would go 
back to putting up more products 
themselves. 

They are not as scientific or careful 
as the newspapers and trade papers 
would have us believe. I saw a large 
plant that didn’t have a thermometer 
near its cooking kettles. How could 
they tell when the product reached 
180 deg. F.or 190 F.? Yet they have 
a large business. The manager of 
that plant was an important person. 
I know he was because everyone in 
the office showed evidence of it. He 
should modestly be an important per- 
son to his organization and to the 
public at large. 

Nevertheless, important jobs are 
not synonymous with inflated ego. 
When I met him I knew at once that 
stocks had gone up to the point of 
“Snflation.’’ When that occurs, use- 
fulness is sorely tried. My mother 
often remarked, “If I bought that 
man at his own worth and sold him at 
his actual worth, I would be broke.” 
In other words, the American market 
of titular and important jobs is be- 
coming very much inflated. 

Some one asked not long ago how 
so many inflated egos received and 
held such positions of responsibility 
and the answer is—they weren’t in- 
flated while on the way to the higher- 
up job. It is a sort of infection that 
breaks out when the mind doesn’t 
adjust itself to a better position in 
life. The best place to see that in- 
flation running rampant is in the 
locker room of a golf club. There is 
where the fellow, who doesn’t dare 
order his servant about at home, be- 
comes noisy and shouts his orders 
aloud. That’s where the inflated 
market of importance is at its best. 
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Undoubtedly a deflated ego is more 
of an asset to a business. It is bound 
to attract to itself the best in others 
and perforce cause a greater unity of 
workmanship. 

AN HUMBLE SERVANT 


N all the discussions, methods and 
ideas about efficiently running a 
factory, I have never seen provisions 
made for the elimination of ‘‘Politics.”’ 
Thai invidious and stealthy bacterium 
has ruined many otherwise healthy 
institutions. It is going on all the 
time. It’s a disease! 

A great many good workers have 
been lost to a firm because the man 
higher up was a “‘politico.”” Some 
folks call it red tape. At any rate it 
should and must be taken into con- 
sideration and summarily dealt with. 

I remember that the president of a 
large bank made it a rule that the 
door of his private office was always 
open—anyone in that bank could 
walk in and know that the president 
welcomed their visits. That’s one 
way to kill off politics. 

The head of another large institu- 
tion made it his business to make the 
rounds of his huge factory and talk to 
every worker. He sought their opin- 
ions about their work and gained 
many valuable bits of knowledge 


about his own plant. That’s another 
way to chop off the head of the dragon 
politics! 


Probably one of the worst forms in 
which this game of politics is played 
is that of divided responsibility or 
what is known as “‘passing the buck.”’ 
That’s the common or garden variety! 
It is so common that most plants are 
overgrown with it. I had a case a 
few years ago in which it took me all of 
four months to get two men to agree 
on the matter and actually make 
them shoulder the weight together. 

There are really few men in this 
world who have enough backbone to 
take a decided stand or make a ma- 
ture decision. In most plants they 
hold too many conferences, and by 
that method no individual jeopar- 
dizes his job. That I am also of the 
belief is one way to lessen initiative 
and play politics. 

There actually should be more 
tower stations with a mighty good 
and clear-headed thinker in each 
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Window Displays That Create Sales 


[ 


‘ ies display pictured in 
the May issue of Mop- 
ERN Packacinc—the Ba- 
nana Display, page 55—is 
unusual both in design and 
in its purpose. A banana is 
its own package. Its only 
competitors are other food 
products and the forget- 
fulness of the buying 
public—two enormous 
competitors. Before 
considering these two 
factors it seems like a 
simple matter to sell 
bananas but with 





The Fourth of a Series of Talks | 


on Window Displays 


The Name of the Product— 
“bananas,” though unusual 
in its generality, is placed 
in an advantageous position 
directly in the line of vision 
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peal and an Attention Getter. 


The Sales Suggestion is 
based on the fact that this 
situation isareminder. Per- 
haps some forgotten longing 
for bananas is aroused; per- 
haps some ever-hungry, 
growing child must be sent 
off to school tomorrow; 
perhaps a_ half-dozen 
appetites must be sat- 
isfied that very night. 
“Oh, yes! They love 
bananas! I'd forgot- 
ten.”” Thedisplay has 
an excellent Sales Sug- 
gestion. In fact, it 





An analysis of this display will appear in the next issue 


them in mind the job be- 
comes larger and more diff- 
cult. The problem of creat- 
ing a display that will sell 
bananas, therefore, must be 
handled in just the same 
manner as any other dis- 
play problem. 

Attention Value, the first 
point, must be very power- 
ful. The huge proportion 
of the boy with his expres- 
sion of delight immediately 
catches the eye. 


between the boy’s eyes and 
the article itself. The eye 
of the passerby follows 
automatically across this 
word. 

The Appeal, number 
three in points in a good 
Window Display, is univer- 
sal: a delighted youngster 
—eager, hungry and happy. 
It is a reminder of a famil- 
iar event in the childhood 
of most of us and _ this 
in itself is a strong 4p- 


(Advertisement) 


seems to meet admirably the 
four main factors in a good 
Window Display. 

Be frank in your criticism 
of these displays, whether 
proorcon. The W. F. Pow- 
ers Company wants hon- 
est opinions, not flattery. 

The W. F. Powers Com- 
pany, Creative Color Lith- 
ographers, 30 Ferry Street, 
New York City. Members 
of Window Display Adver- 
tising Association. 
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tower—one that throws the switches 
correctly and lets the train of prog- 
ress proceed correctly or sets the 
signal of danger when the road isn’t 
clear. 

THE FEARLESS ONE 

Use of ‘“‘Chinaware’’ Denied 

on Cereal Packages 
A recent ruling by the Patent 
Office sustains the opposition of 
the Quaker Oats Co. against the use 
of the word ‘‘Chinaware” on pack- 
ages containing rolled oats distributed 
by the Northern Illinois Cereal Co. 

In the package containing the 
goods there is usually placed a piece 
of chinaware, and, although the ap- 
plicant seeks registration merely of 
the word ‘‘chinaware,”” yet on the 
specimen package showing the use of 
the notation there appears the state- 
ment: “This package contains a piece 
of chinaware—oats.”’ Also this state- 
ment: “The cost of the ware is in- 
cluded in the price of the package 
and we hereby authorize your grocer 
to show it to you.” 

The opposer claims to have used on 
similar packages the notation “Oats 
with china’ to describe its product, 
and while alleging the use of the nota- 
tion in a descriptive sense, claims 
damage would result from a registra- 
tion of the applicant’s notation, 
“Chinaware.”’ 

Both parties have taken testimony 
and it is clearly established that the 
opposer has used various notations 
upon packages of rolled oats which 
refer to the fact that the package 
contains “chinaware.’’ It is estab- 
lished on behalf of opposer that from 
1901 to 1918 it sold rolled oats in 
packages upon which latter the words 
“Special Chinaware Package’ ap- 
pear. 

The packages contained china and 
tableware. Some packages contained 
a piece of ‘‘semi-porcelain tableware’”’ 
and were so marked that the pur- 
chaser was aware of the fact. 

It is believed to be beyond contro- 
versy that the term would be under- 
stood by the public to be descriptive 
of the article in the package and, in 
consequence, that registration should 
be denied upon the ground that the 
mark is descriptive. 
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Box Tops Match Envelope 
Linings 
Paper Coverings Offer Display of Color Scheme and Design 
Used on Stationery and Prevent Shop Wear to Goods 


HERE is nothing particularly 

new about the use of fancy paper 
linings for envelopes although the 
acceptance of the idea has been 
quite general among makers of fine 
stationery and has led to the adop- 
tion of many designs and colors. 
However, following the lead _ es- 
tablished by users of packages who 
indicate the contents of their package 
by colors, designs or characteristic 
markings on the container, certain 


of them making use of the same cover 
paper as that utilized in the lining of 
the contained envelopes. Each is a 
hinged set-up box with the bottom 
edge extending slightly beyond the 
perimeter of the container. The 
paper used in covering the box at the 
left is in a floral design of pastel 
shades of blue, green, purple, gray 
and salmon. The base is covered 


with plain gold paper with the edging 
in blue. 


The box at the right is 





Courtesy, Whiting-Patterson Co. 


Cover papers of stationery boxes match envelope linings 


stationers have made use of boxes 
covered with the same paper as that 
used for the lining of the envelopes. 
Such a plan not only permits the pur- 
chaser to make a choice of designs 
or colors without opening the box 
but also saves shop wear of the goods 
while displayed on the dealers’ 
shelves, at the same time presenting a 
pleasing and colorful display. 
Examples of such boxes are shown 
in the accompanying illustration, each 


similar but makes use of a black 
background paper surmounted with 
flowers in shades of red, yellow, 
lavender and gold. ‘The inner lining 
of the tops of both of these boxes is 
of gold paper, the airplanes and the 
lettering, as shown, being in black. 
The center box makes use of a paper 
having a black background with deco- 
rations as shown in gold and silver. 
The edging at the base as well as the 
bottom is in gold paper. 





Packaging Caustic Soda 


ROPER packaging appears to be 

of great interest to the caustic- 
soda trade and should be given care- 
ful attention by manufacturers ship- 
ping to South Africa, according to 
Commerce Reports. It is reported that 
the mines purchase British soda solely 
on account of the type of containers 
used. The American soda usually 
arrives in a tall and narrow tin, 
whereas the British product is shipped 
in a flat and strong container which, 
it is claimed, insures safer shipping 





and more convenient handling. The 
effect of goods arriving in a damaged 
condition, with partially emptied tins, 
has been detrimental to American 
soda on occasions, according to some 
reports, and has resulted in the loss of 
the advantage of a slightly favorable 
price quotation. 

The packing of caustic soda in 
smaller packages for the use of the 
mines, where it is used for cleaning 
purposes and is purchased in granu- 
lated or powdered form, has been 
suggested as a possible means of de- 
veloping trade. 
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Better Appearance and Protection 





(enabling strictest compliance with parcel post regulations) 














" Mailing S I 
alling Samples, etc. 
ver 
f ONSIDER KIMPAK 
Oo e e 
crepe wadding, a quality 
‘Sex packing material — white, soft, 
7m clean, highly absorbent, of ab- 
he solutely dependable consistency 
he = ; i ¥ 
KIMPAK improves the appearance of this in thickness and grade through 
he package of a nationally advertised antiseptic out. Used by foremost national 
1 liniment. Used on large and small bottles. ° ° 
te advertisers for parcel post ship- 
ay ments of liquids, because 
od economical, attractive, exceeds 
ig postal requirements as absor- Millions have been spent to make this product 
is bent wadding, opens up with- a household word. All professional samples are 
packed in KIMPAK for mailing, which protects 
out muss, easy to apply. the package from breakage and gives it a most 
attractive appearance. 
Packages are protected from 
breaking by its soft resiliency. 
Its super-absorbency ends leak- 
The makers of a new fountain pen ink, recent- age bother. It is the packing 
ly introduced on a country-wide scale,employ = " 
KIMPAK as absorbent packing for all parcel post you have been seeking. It ab 
shipments. In their own words: “It was abso- sorbs sixteen times its weight in 
lutely necessary that we have an efficient . . ° e 
and easily arranged material. Your KIMPAK liquid and does it almost in- 
certainly was exactly what was needed.” stantly. Far greater bulk than 
strip cotton or wadding, but One of the world’s best known skin lotions is 
i . sampled widely in a small mailing carton using 
costs less. Easi y cut to any size KIMPAK, because, as its maker says, “It is 
desired the finest absorbent we can find and addstothe 
a appearance of our package.” 
KIMPAK is ideal for packing 
. tablets, capsules, ampoules and 
. various pharmaceuticals, cos- 


metics, all sorts of bottled goods, 
scientific instruments, all fragile 
and highly polished articles, 
large and small. 
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This shows how prob- 
ably the foremost es- 
sential oil makers in 


America pack their products for parcel post. They say, 


Mail coupon today for sample “It’s the best absorbent packing material we ever used. 
During the years we have used it we have had no break- 





This is the way a famous dentifrice known to 
Ww i i t through ‘i 
nearly everyone in the country is pu ug —try with your own problems. — 


the mails. Just another large user of KIMPAK. 


A Quality Product Used and Endorsed on Foremost Quality Products 


Kimpak 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. IN CANADA 


Crepe Wadding 





Trial sample awaits your request. The experience of one of our = =$=—=—=—=—= USE COUPON FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLE ------- 
service men may assist in improving your present putup. Fill in : M. P.6 
coupon TODAY ~—no obligation to you. KIMBERLY-CLARK Cco., Neenah, Wis. 


Address home office or sales offices at: 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 51 Chambers St., New York City 
We accept your offer to send rollof KIMPAK CREPE WADDING 
to test out under actual conditions. Also send prices. 


Put Up for Your Convenience in Rolls, Sheets, Pads 
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Address 





We are interested in: 


€ Rolla... wide. ( ) Sheets, size......... ( ) Pads, size....... 

















Now Lumber Is Packaged 


Use of Containers Provides Convenience in Handling, Offers Advantages of Labeling and 
Permits Adoption of Sound Merchandising Plan for Sawmill Products 


ND now lumber is added to the 
A list of commodities being dis- 
tributed in packages! 

Announcement has been made in 
St. Paul, Minn., that the seventeen 
Weyerhaeuser affiliated mills in north- 
ern Minnesota, Idaho and_ the 
Pacific Northwest, and the distrib- 
uting plant of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. at Baltimore, Md., are preparing 
to ship improved, remanufactured 
lumber of the better finishing grades 
in heavy fibre cartons bearing a label 
which carries a guarantee to the 
consumer. 

Eighteen months of experimen- 
tation and testing preceded the actual 
adoption of a packaging plan. At 
the outset of this work, six specifi- 
cations were in view. 

The package adopted must be able 
to hold its bulky contents to- 
gether during all the processes 
of handling from the sawmill to 
the building lot. 

It must protect the lumber rather 
than cause defects to it. 

It must cause no loss of time to the 
buyer and user. 

It must have some display value 
and advertising worth. 

It must provide a place for a label 
which, for the first time in the 
history of the lumber industry, 
would carry an unmistakable 
identification and guarantee to 
the consumer. 

It must be economical. 

Every known method of packaging, 
including even metal bands made to 
unique specifications and spot welded 
around the lumber, was tried’ and 
tested before the present one was 
selected. Finally, it was discovered 
that all the requirements could be met 
by covering each of the group of 
boards with a strong fibre cap, which 
goes on like a sleeve, is lightly 
fastened to the top and bottom boards 
of the package, and then acts on the 
principle of a hinge to accommodate 
the flexure of the boards as the pack- 
age moves over a loading jack and 
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goes through the other handling proc- 
esses. 

It is this sleeve-and-hinge com- 
bination which makes the carton hold 
together from three to twelve layers 
of board, as much as sixteen feet in 
length. Lumber packed in this way 
has been carloaded, shipped from the 
Northwest to Eastern cities, un- 
loaded, warehoused, reloaded, trucked 
to building lots and stacked there, 
with the container still holding intact. 

As to preventing damage to the 
contents, this method actually im- 
proves the condition of the merchan- 


corners. Fastened lightly in this 
manner, the whole cap will come off 
at one quick jerk of the carpenter’s 
hammer. ‘Thus, it causes no loss of 
time to the consumer. 

Each of the two endcaps bears a 
label in bright attractive reds and 
yellows, on which are printed the 
brand name of the packaged line, 
““4-Square,”’ and information about 
the lumber contained in the package. 
A truckload of packaged lumber 
moving down the street, with the 
brightly capped cartons showing from 
the end, is sure to attract attention 





Loading packaged lumber for shipment 


dise. In the first place, the faces of the 
boards are all turned in. Secondly, 
only the wrap boards on top and 
bottom are used for the fastening of 
the fibre cap, and the fastening device 
is such that its effect on the reverse 
sides of these two boards is negligible. 
Finally, in the case of the greater 
lengths, or packages containing 
“shorts,’’ the package is tied at inter- 
vals, not with cord, but with a wide 
cotton braid, of a bright color corre- 
sponding to that of the label, which 
does not cause any indentations to the 


and to create interest and to identify 
the dealer whose truck carries it as an 
up-to-date merchant handling the 
kind of lumber that is distinguished 
from the ordinary kind the public is 
accustomed to. At least, some of 
the packaged items the retailer will be 
able to display in his show window. 
All of them will be susceptible to 
attractive display at county fairs, 
building shows and similar public 
exhibitions. For much the same 
reasons, the packaged line will enable 
both manufacturer and retailer to 
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We illustrate here some of the numerous 
packages which are being made, filled 
and sealed with C. T. Small Packaging 
Machinery. 


Forty-one years of specialization in one 
line has led to the perfection of high- 
speed, automatic machinery, capable of 
handling from 40 to 200 containers per 
minute; a unit production of from 50,000 
to 60,000 containers per day. 


If you have a problem in packaging your 
product, let us demonstrate for you some 
of the work we have done for others in 
cutting down production and packaging 
costs. We assume complete responsibility 
for the success of any installation we 
undertake. 


Write for performance data and detailed 
information regarding our various ma- 
chines. 











The C. T. Small Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


1204 Ferguson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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advertise more effectively than they 
ever have been able to do before. 


T became apparent that, if lumber 
was to be packaged at all, it must be 
improved—it must be made worthy 
of this treatment. Furthermore, the 
endcap method made it essential that 
the ends, or butts, of the boards be 
improved beyond their previous 
condition. It is an interesting fact 
that, though the butts of the boards 
are the principal parts of his product 
which most frequently shows to the 
prospective buyer when the lumber 
is stacked in a yard or a warehouse, 
this is the first time in the history of 
the American lumber industry that a 
manufacturer has manufactured any 
considerable improvement into this 
part of the board. 

Not all the products of the Weyer- 
haeuser mills will be put through the 
remanufacture and shipped in pack- 
ages. The organization will continue 
to produce and sell ordinary lumber, 
but the packaged line will serve as 
a supplement to the regular stock. 
At present, the items being included 
in it are all finishing grades of square 
edge stock, bevel and Colonial siding, 
drop siding, rustic siding, softwood 
flooring, ceiling, end-matched West 
Coast hemlock flooring, and a wide 
variety of moldings. 

Packaged lumber will be sold only 
through lumber dealers. The re- 
tailers who have demonstrated a 
willingness to uphold policies bene- 
ficial to the lumber industry will be 
asked to carry the new line, not to the 
exclusion of ordinary lumber, but as 
a quality material for the user who 
is willing to pay the additional price. 
These dealers will be located through- 
out the United States. 

Perhaps it is in connection with 
the merchandising of sawmill prod- 
ucts that this innovation will have 
its most immediate, and one of its 
most important, effects. For, in the 
language of C. L. Hamilton of St. 
Paul, secretary of Weyerhaeuser For- 
est Products, this is the first time the 
American lumber industry has had a 
line of lumber products that are 
“improved, distinctive, identified, 
packaged and guaranteed clear 


through to the consumer.” 


Identification will enable both the 
manufacturer and the dealer to adver- 
tise this basic commodity in a more 
attractive and more effective way 
than ever has been possible in the 
past. The public, which is accus- 
tomed to buying foods, household 
goods and thousands of other com- 
modities in packages, under labels 
carrying or implying guarantees of 
definite quality, will be disposed, it is 
expected, to respond to this method 
of merchandising a basic building 
commodity. ‘This will make it pos- 
sible to advertise it nationally and in 
the newspapers in the principal trad- 
ing centers out of which ‘‘4-Square”’ 
dealers operate. Large plans for 
such promotion are in preparation, 
and every legitimate and successful 
practice that the manufacturer of 
building specialties has used to ad- 
vantage will be applied to this new 
lumber line. 


Modernism in Packages 


AUGHN FLANNERY is art di- 
rector of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Although a Phila- 
delphia man he has been elected for 
1928-1929, president of the New York 
Art Directors Club, for his outstand- 
ing achievements in advertising art 
direction. 

Although it is difficult to define 
just what a modernist is, Vaughn 
Flannery can probably be considered 
one. The accompanying article is ex- 
cerpted from the first of a series of 
four lectures given at the Art Center, 
New York, by the Art Directors Club 
of New York, concurrent with the 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of Ad- 
vertising Art. 

The Seventh Annual Exhibition of 
Advertising Art, which continues to 
May 29, was significant in heralding 
the age of so-called modernism in ad- 
vertising art illustration. The ma- 
jority of the 260 examples of adver- 
tising art selected from more than 
5000 entries distinctly expressed this 
newer note in advertising illustra- 
tions. Mr. Flannery believes that in 
advertising art we must more and 
more ‘‘Join the Ladies,” since woman- 
kind not only buys 80 per cent of 
consumers’ products, but in the pur- 
chase of these products she is in- 
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fluenced by decorative display more 
than realism. What Mr. Flannery 
has to say about the new appeal in 
advertising art is worth serious con- 
sideration from readers of MODERN 
PACKAGING. 

“We have found that the advertis- 
ing director can no longer concern 
himself merely with the appearance 
of the product itself but must con- 
sider the packing box, because the one 
thing that would interest the business 
man has come to pass—appearance is 
a sales factor and money in his 
pocket. 

“Women have been deeply inter- 
ested in the decorative side of living. 
Whether the manufacturer knows 
anything about it or not, for some 
reason he discovers his stuff is old- 
fashioned and sets about in typical 
fashion, thinking he can change his 
entire line of goods overnight. 

“We are familiar with the evidence 
of packaging. Art directors working 
for some time back improved tre- 
mendously a product which I do not 
have the liberty to name. It is 
packed in two packages—exactly the 
same product. One, as it was packed 
at the Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago; the other is a fresh, prominent, 
new package. There was a case 
where the appearance of the package 
was a fair test to see if it affected 
sales. I can’t disclose the name but 
can say that one is prominently 
stocked, the other has a few old 
friends. 

“We are experimenting with de- 
signs in packing. I want to do what 
one of the oldest manufacturers told 
me a week ago that no one can do, 
pick a winner. You can design a half- 
dozen which you think are good and 
no one can tell you they will sell, you 
can bet as you want, you can’t pos- 
sibly do it. No one can analyze it. 
You can bet on it but they are smart 
enough to have experts and file a few 
designs and have them out to register 
how they are taking. 

“T think the women are interested 
in the decorative aspect of the pic- 
ture. A woman doesn’t ask for the 
realism in a picture that a man asks 
for. Men’s taste and interest in 
pictures is more definite. Instead of 
joining the ladies I suggest following 
them.” 
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The plant of Hummel & Downing Co. at Milwaukee, Wis., is one of the most modern container plants in the world. Each year, since 
Hummel & Downing first started, has added prestige and reputation to the products of the plant 


Have It Done Where It 
Can Be Done Right! 


HE obviously superior quality shown in the printing 


and exterior appearance of Hummel & Downing Co. 
solid fibre containers is but an indication of the same 
high quality which extends throughout, both in workman- 


| ship and materials. 


ONTAINERS made by Hummel & Downing Co. are 
traveling salesmen carrying good will for your product 
and company wherever they are sent. Color properly 
applied to your folding carton or solid fibre containers 


is a sure and inexpensive way of advertising. 


Hummel & Downing Co. excel in these qualities. 


HUMMEL & DOWNING CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 

















Manufacturing Management as 
Applied to Packaging—VI 


Reasonably Long Training Periods Should Be Allowed for Skilled Work in Order to Reduce 
Labor Turnover—Foremen Should Analyze Work to Be Done in Terms 
of Application of Laws of Hand Motion 





HILE it is very likely true 

that a packaging plant does 

not require the degree of 
skilled labor found in some other in- 
dustries, particularly the metal work- 
ing industries, nevertheless a packag- 
ing plant does require and can make 
use of skilled labor if we interpret the 
word “‘skill’’ as meaning dexterity and 
adaptability which can be developed 
within a reasonable time without 
apprenticeship such as is needed in 
the metal trades, whether called by 
name apprenticeship or otherwise. 
It is, therefore, natural that we should 
concern ourselves with some of the 
principles involved in the develop- 
ment of skilled help for the reason 
that it is not always possible or feasi- 
ble to hire employees trained to do 
exactly the work which we must have 
done. 

Alford has stated three laws of ac- 
quiring skill. The first two laws are 
perhaps axiomatic, inasmuch as they 
represent a statement of conditions 
which have been proven and must be 
recognized. We have occasion to 
pay a great deal of attention to the 
third law for the reason that it has 
much to do with the possible policies 
which one might adopt with regard 
to personnel. 

The three laws appear as follows: 

1. LAW OF on (OR FACILITA- 


“As the newly acquired nerve path ts 
strengthened, the new response iends to 
proceed more rapidly.” 

2. LAW OF ACCURACY (OR ELIMI- 
NATION) 

“As the new connections between im- 
pressions and memories improve, there 
are fewer useless and erroneous move- 
ments, the response becomes more pre- 
cise and more accurate.” 
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3. LAW OF LEARNING 
“Under usual conditions an average 
worker acquires skill rapidly during the 
first half of the training period, then 
more slowly for a time tf at all, and 
finally at a rapid rate until average 
proficiency is altained.”’ 


Bigelow states in analyzing several 
thousand cases of training in manu- 
facturing operations that the third 
law appears to hold true. In other 
words, if we were to take a difficult 
hand operation in a packaging plant 
such as wrapping boxes with glassine 
paper or cellophane we would find 
that new employees would the first 
day turn out a relatively small num- 
ber of well-wrapped boxes. The fol- 
lowing day they might double, let us 
say, what they did the first. The 
third day would exceed somewhat the 
output of the second, and as time 
went on they would reach a quantity 
output which might remain fairly 
stationary for several days or even for 
amatter of weeks. During this inter- 
mediate period it might be observed 
that they were apparently gaining no 
ground in rapidity of wrapping, 
whereas some might gain slowly. 
There would occur, however, with 
each person a time when the indi- 
vidual output would again rise fairly 
rapidly up to a point which repre- 
sented their reasonable maximum out- 
put consistent with conscientious ef- 
fort and yet not at a rate which would 
induce fatigue too greatly either of a 
temporary or accumulative nature. 

Examples of skill acquirement can 
be seen in Manufacturing Industries, 
June, 1926, page 438, in an article by 
B. C. Piacitelli, who has given the 
curves for both individuals and 
groups. These curves show a fairly 
flat portion between the initial slope 





and the final slope indicating the 
truth of the Law of Learning. 


HE importance of this law to a 

foreman, or to anyone respon- 
sible for the hiring and keeping of 
help is that a reasonably long training 
period should be allowed for skilled 
work. Otherwise the one in charge 
is likely to draw erroneous conclu- 
sions. A foreman may bring in a 
girl to do a certain kind of work, start 
her on the essentials of the operation, 
instructing her as the work progresses 
in the correct technique until she is 
fully acquainted with how the work 
should be done and what is ulti- 
mately expected of her. The fore- 
man may observe a gradual increase 
in output for the first few days and be 
inclined to feel satisfied with the 
progress made. A day comes, how- 
ever, that the output from this girl is 
no greater, if at all, than the previous 
day, and as the week progresses the 
foreman may observe that slow prog- 
ress is apparently being made in the 
acquirement of skill. Unless he be 
acquainted with the truth of this Law 
of Learning he may draw the conclu- 
sion that it is rather hopeless to con- 
tinue with this girl, inasmuch as she 
has been at the work for some little 
time but apparently cannot exceed a 
certain output which is substantially 
lower than that of others engaged in 
the same work or who have been 
doing the identical operation for sev- 
eral weeks or perhaps several months 
or longer. The inclination would be 
to inform the girl that she was un- 
satisfactory inasmuch as her work 
had not improved for the past week 
or two and that she was unable to 
keep up with the other operators. If, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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When one or more of the products here shown come 
to your hand for your personal use you will realize 
why American Clay Coated Box Board was selected 
above all others as the carrier of continual good will. 


Note its hard, smooth, even printing surface. 
Note its uniformity of basic color. 
Note the brilliancy of printed colors. 
Note its unbroken folds and toughness. 


Compare it with other cartons not made of 

American Clay Coated and you will realize 

why QUALITY seeks QUALITY. Specify 

American Clay Coated and watch the re- 
birth of your carton. 


American Coating Mills 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Eastern Sales Office, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Sales Office, 
2033 Builders Bldg. 








Package Varnishing Machine 


ONSUMER buying today is more 
concerned with the appearance 
of products than ever before, and the 
package that always looks fresh and 
new and shines temptingly in com- 
parison with its competitors ranged 
alongside is bound to win favor. 
A machine that applies a protective 
coat of varnish to any cylindrical 


ture and the consequent deteriora- 
tion of the powder. Condensation of 
moisture on the outside of cans caus- 
ing rust spots, which formerly made a 
certain percentage of the product un- 
salable after it has remained several 
months on dealers’ shelves, has also 
been eliminated. The varnish coat 
is so tough and hard that damage to 
labels in the process of shipping and 
handling is almost done away with. 

Perhaps the greatest 














advantage of all is the 
improvement in the 
appearance of the pack- 
age as it stands on the 
dealer’s shelf. The or- 
dinary type of var- 
nished label, varnished 
after printing and be- 
fore being applied to 
the package, is dull and 
lack-luster compared 
with a package that 
has been through the 
Moistite process. The 
color is enriched and 
a row of cans on the 
shelf shines as_ bril- 
liantly as though every 








polished. The Snow 





Moistite machine for varnishing cylindrical containers 


package after it has been filled and 
labeled has recently been perfected by 
the Robert Becht Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The ‘‘Moistite’’ machine, as 
it is called, was first used by the 
Snow King Baking Powder Co., also 
of Cincinnati. Millions of cans of 
baking powder have been varnished 
by the Moistite process and a num- 
ber of important advantages have 
been noted. 

The Moistite varnishing is said to 
protect the contents of the can 
against the invasion of air or mois- 
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King Baking Powder 
Co. and the Morton 
Salt Co., the first two companies to 
use Moistite, report a decided in- 
crease in sales, no small share of which 
they credit to the marked improve- 
ment in the appearance of their 
packages. 

The Robert Becht Co. makes and 
sells the Moistite machines outright to 
non-competing manufacturers of 
packaged products. It also supplies 
the special varnish—quick-drying, 
odorless, and durable—which is one 
of the main secrets of the success of 
the process. The process is ex- 


label had been freshly ‘ 





tremely rapid and its cost almost 
negligible. Operated by any intelli- 
gent boy or girl, a single machine can 
varnish from 60 to 80 packages per 
minute. The machine operates at a 
low power cost and will last indefinitely. 


Scale for Butter Packers 


HE accompanying illustration 

shows a new scale for butter 
packers, known as Model No. 7, 
manufactured by the Exact Weight 
Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio. The up- 
per structure of this device is of brass, 
triple nickel plated, with all lower 
parts udylited and enclosed. Low 
platters are designed for convenient 
use in speeding up production, and 
the set inclined tower provides easy 
reading and fast weighing. This 
model, as shown, is built for counter- 
sunk installation. It occupies a 
counter opening 11!/: in. x 67/g in. 





New scale for butter packers 


All lower moving parts are enclosed 
by a galvanized metal air chamber 
and are made corrosion-proof in a 
moisture-resisting temperature heated 
by a 15-watt electric globe. 
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STANDARDIZATION 


A Chew-bailt tube unit is tooled to handle 
42,000 gross of one diameter tube in any length, 


per year. 
HILLSIDE, N. J. We have units tooled for all standard sizes. 


We are not interested in requisitions under 
1000 gross, and on one inch...., and five-eighth 
inch tubes, which are especially automatic in 


production, we can offer fine values. 


thf 


President 


P.S. There is always something new under the Chm. 
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This scale has a capacity of from 
1/4, oz. to 5 Ibs. The following are 
the overall dimentions: tower height 
from base, 10 in.; base length, 131/, 
in.; base width, 10 in.; platter eleva- 
tion, 1°/,in. The dashpot control is 
filled with oil and is regulated by the 
kurled button on top of the base. 


A New Portable Truck 


A convenient portable truck which 
finds application in many plants 
where materials are to be conveyed 


Portable truck for materials. Upright position 


from the mixing department to 
filling machines used in packaging 
work is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

The truck is supplied with ball 
bearings and weighs 509 Ibs. The 
suspended tank is 28 in. high and 32 
in. in diameter and has a capacity of 
from 500 to 700 Ibs. By pulling down 
the lever, when the truck is in an up- 
right position, the tank is hoisted and 
may be tilted to any position for 
dumping by means of the crank. 
The truck is manufactured by the 
C. T. Small Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A New Packing Material 


A new moistureproof, airproof, 
and verminproof packing ma- 
terial known as “Metalkraft’’ has re- 
cently been developed by the United 


States Foil Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

This product is made by inserting a 
sheet of zinc foil between two sheets 
of kraft paper and combining the 
three sheets by means of asphalt. 
Due to the metal center, neither air 
nor moisture will penetrate the sheet 
and unusual protection is afforded on 
this account. This material is strong 
and very flexible, thus permitting 
easy and efficient handling. 

The manufacturers recommend 
“Metalkraft’”’ for lining export cases 


and for use in the construction of the 
envelope type of case liner. By 
proper design of liner and correct 
sealing, it is possible to make a liner 
which is hermetically tight. Water- 
proof bags of certain types can be 
made from “Metalkraft” and there is 
a large potential field for the product 
in the building trades. 





Showing construction of Metalkraft 
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The standard roll is 36 in. wide and 
contains 1000 sq. ft. Larger and 
wider rolls may be secured and the 
material may also be had in sheet 
form if desired. 


Bliss Wins Important Appeal 


HE Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has just handed 
down a decision in which it has held 
that Herbert R. Bliss is entitled to 
claims that amply cover his No. 2-4, 
4-2, 2-4C and 4-2C boxes. These are 





Portable truck for materials. Dumping position 


the Bliss boxes that have the double 
column reinforcement at the corners. 

This application has been before 
the Patent Office a number of years 
and the matter has been thoroughly 
investigated and contested. Mr. 
Bliss’ final victory in the Court of 
Appeals assures him of the issue of a 
patent which he expects will be uni- 
versally respected, by reason of the 
matter having been so carefully con- 
tested and finally passed upon by the 
highest court in connection with the 
Patent Office. 


B. HULL, formerly sales man- 
¢ ager of Ferguson & Haas, Inc., 
is now identified with the sales 
organization of the Package Ma- 
chinery Co., which recently con- 
solidated with Ferguson & Haas, Inc. 
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PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


Are Being Maintained 
in Numerous Plants 


the World Over 
Through the Use of 
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THESE DEPENDABLE 
ADHESIVES ARE NO MORE 
EXPENSIVE THAN THE 


Five Factories 
Twenty Warehouses 
to Serve You 


| NATIONAL GUM &MICA Co. | 


Executive Offices 


820 Greenwich Street, New York 
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THE 


RANDOLPH 


BOX avd LABEL CO. 
CHICAGO 








Manufacturers of 
FOLDING BOXES 
DISPLAY CONTAINERS 
LABELS avd WRAPPERS 
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(Continued from page 58) 
however, this Law is recognized by 
the foreman he will give the girl a few 
more days, watching her carefully to 
see if the last slope in the curve is be- 
ing approached. Naturally, if upon a 
definite period the last slope does not 
seem to be forthcoming it is reason- 
able to assume that the girl is sub- 
normal so far as ability to acquire the 
skill that the average girl can acquire. 

The flat portion of the curve of 
learning varies with the individual 
insofar as its length is concerned. We 
know from our everyday life that 
there are some people who learn 
rapidly and others who learn less 
rapidly. The statement is frequently 
made that those who learn slowly 
make the best workers. While there 
is a reasonable doubt as to the truth 
of this statement the fact, neverthe- 
less, remains that there is a great 
difference in individual ability to 
learn. This is particularly true where 
the learning consists of both mental 
and muscular coordination. In fact, 
it is probable that the two phases 
cannot be separated. For a person to 
be manually dextrous and to learn 
rapidly assumes a fairly high degree 
of intelligence, to say nothing of 
temperament, the influence of outside 
conditions in that person’s existence 
or reaction to the surroundings in 
which she works, and a host of other 
contributory factors. 


HE wise foreman, therefore, makes 

sure that the girl or the man 
who is selected to learn a certain op- 
eration, either machine or hand, is 
given a reasonable amount of time to 
pass over the flat portion of the curve, 
acknowledging the difference in indi- 
viduals in this respect. It is true 
that such an attitude on the part of a 
foreman or forelady requires a cer- 
tain amount of patience, but there is 
an angle to the situation which can- 
not be ignored purely from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, namely, that the 
hiring of an operator or of an em- 
ployee involves an expenditure which 
cannot be normally absorbed unless 
that person works for a fairly definite 
length of time. The problem is tied 
up with the economics of labor turn- 
over. The constant hiring and firing 
of employees without giving them 


adequate training and a sufficient op- 
portunity to learn their work cannot 
help but add burden to the manu- 
facturing cost which very likely could 
be lessened through a more intelli- 
gent attitude and understanding con- 
cerning the psychology of the acquire- 
ment of skill. 

The proper training of any em- 
ployee should assume a reasonable 
amount of understanding also con- 
cerning the Laws of Hand Motion. 
These laws have been worked out 
with a great deal of thoroughness and 
disclosed in a paper by Frank B. and 
Lillian M. Gilbreth. The paper ap- 
pears in the Bulletin of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers, September, 1923. 
The Laws of Hand Motion as given by 
Alford in his Codification of the Laws 
of Manufacturing Management are as 
follows: 

LAWS OF HAND MOTION IN DOING 
WORK 

1. Both hands should work and rest 
at the same time. 

2. Boh hands should begin and 
complete their “‘therbligs’” at the same 
instant. 

3. The arms should move in oppo- 
site and symmetrical directions. 

4. The paths of fast motions should 
be taught and learned. 

5. The sequence of fewest therbligs 
is usually the best way of doing work. 


While it is true that these laws 
appear at times impractical of appli- 
cation, it should be borne in mind 
that they are not like the laws of 
Physical Science which must always 
be adhered to, but rather that the 
laws represent merely statements of 
facts. Insofar as they can be ap- 
plied, the limitations being the nature 
of the work involved, they should be 
given an opportunity of application. 
In other words the laws state facts 
concerning what might be called ideal 
conditions. In order for them to be 
of use to the foreman of a packaging 
department, it is necessary that he 
analyze the work to be done, investi- 
gate its possibilities concerning the 
application of these laws, and if pos- 
sible so arrange the work that the laws 
may have opportunity of application. 
It may mean, in some cases, a change 
in procedure, standard practice or 
technique. It may mean also a slight 
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rearrangement of equipment or even 
a redesign of some machine or device. 
Nevertheless, such changes should be 
considered even though they involve 
some expenditure of money and time 
for the reason that they are based 
upon sound, psychological facts 
backed by practical research. The 
author of this article may appear to 
be over-enthusiastic concerning the 
Laws of Hand Motion, but this may 
be due to the fact that he has person- 
ally applied the laws to some degree 
in a packaging plant and has so far 
found that a distinct improvement 
has taken place which more than off- 
sets the expense involved in making 
it possible for the laws to be applied 
in this type of work. 

If anyone should care to make a 
practical test of the third law which 
states that the arms should move in 
opposite and symmetrical directions, 
let him stand before a blackboard 
with a piece of chalk in either hand 
and write his name with both hands. 
If he attempts to write his name with 
both hands so that the writing will 
appear from left to right he will find 
that, unless he be left-handed, con- 
siderable difficulty will be met in 
forming the letter characters with his 
left hand. If, however, he starts with 
both pieces of chalk directly in front 
of him and writes his name normally 
with his right hand and with his left 
writes his name as it would appear in 
a mirror image, he will find that it is 
much easier to form the letter char- 
acters and that he can do it much 
more rapidly. Naturally the name 
written by the left hand will be the 
obverse. This experiment is a prac- 
tical one as many readers may remem- 
ber from their study of psychology. 
It does, however, serve to illustrate 
the point that has been made in this 
connection. 

The fourth law is equally practical. 
It assumes naturally that motion 
study should be made so that no 
waste time is involved in unneces- 
sarily long or tiring motions. 

The fifth law is one which follows 
naturally, namely, that the sequence 
of fewest therbligs should be de- 
veloped for the work. That is to 
say, the smallest number of elements 
in a cycle of motions should be de- 
veloped for the work to be done. 
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WHAT KIND OF GLUE 
Does Your Packaging 
Require ? 


Ask for our circulars 
describing adhesives; 
. (1) For labeling tin and glass 
! containers. 


(2) For wrapping or sealing 
cartons. 


(3) For sealing corrugated or 
fibre shipping cases. 


THE ARABOL MFG.CO. 


: Largest Manufacturers in the World 
$ of Adhesives for All Purposes. 


NEW YORK: (Os | (Or-Neer 
1IO E. 42nd St. (Cicero) Ill. 





























New YORKS Newest # 


227 West 435i Street 
at Broadway 
New Yorn 


ADJACENT TO Every Activity 
600 Brient Sunt Raoms, 
£acu Wir Batu, Evectric 
Se fan, Ice Water OS 
Sincté Room, Batu $3% 
Douste Room*, Batu $42 
ExckeTionaL Restaurant “, LUNCHEONETTE 


Wins Ar Our Expense for Reservations — 
#.D. SOFIELD - Manncic Dinecron ee” 
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Color Printing Headquarters 
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selling success. 








Wrapvers - Labels 





————_— 


Hosters 


110 BEECH ST. 








designed for your individual = 
needs in a way that means | 





Colorful roe 


Packages 











CONSULT 
OUR TRADE MARK 
BUREAU 


—_— 
eo 


It contains records of over 
856,000 brand names including 


'' ! Show Cards - Window Liisplays all registered brands. 


This service is free. 





14° a 4 No new brand should be adopted 
dolding glOKes = sisgiay Gont ainers without careful investigation. | 


We operate a Trade Mark Bureau | 
for the Benefit of our customers. | 
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The United States Printing & Lithograph. Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LET BURT SOLVE 
YOUR LABELING AND 


CASING PROBLEMS 








































HEY have been doing it for twenty-eight Eg 

years, putting hundreds of plants on a basis , 
whereby speed, economy and neat work in the 
labeling room is regularly obtained. 


HIPPING room congestion is unknown 
where BURT LABELING and CASING 
Machines are used. During busy season, 
orders are filled with clocklike regularity with- 


THE BURT WAY IS 
THE RIGHT WAY 


out resorting to the overtime bugbear. B U rt M AC h 1 Nn e C O 
& 
? 
F still depending on hand labeling or casing, Plant and Main Office, 
a BURT MACHINE could be very profit- ° 
ili seated. Baltimore, Md. 
New York Office, 


OME interesting facts are at your disposal 
without obligation. Simply state style and 225 Broadway 


size of round cans used. Chicago Office, 


564 W. Randolph St. 
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AN ELEVATING DISPLAY CARTON 


oMan toy / recently developed by 





Sh, 
ROI-TAN scien Ui cniiciait 
RS CGulllike ™ | COM PANY 


LITTLE C164 5% 
¢ 

die —— The following distinctive features account for 
its popularity: 


1. Ease of assembly for packing—made in 


one piece. 
2. Simplicity of elevation for display by 
merchant. 
}} 3. The display lid is held in a firm, upright 
Man toy Yan | position, will not flop or sag. 
0} & 4 ri tke he | 4. Economical construction. 
ssw" d 


5. Adaptable to almost any size or product. 
Samples Gladly Furnished 


in Your Size 


By courtesy of American Cigar Co. 


THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 
MAKERS OF FOLDING CARTONS 














—$ $$ 
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Certified Performance of Improved and 
Junior World Labelers on Variety of 
Food Products. 


Cost of hand labeling 83¢ per thousand bottles. Cost for 
labeling by World Labeler 60¢. Net saving, 23¢ per thousand 
bottles—a return of 44% on investment the first year. 


Detailed report of this investigation sent upon request. 


Economic Machinery Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


| World Labeler 


<-€ This Machine Is Sealing 
250 to 350 Container Bottoms Per Hour! 


“THE IDEAL WIRE STITCHER” 





7 rs 











The Fleischmann Co. 
Marshall Field & Co. 


These and other inter- 
nationally known com- 
panies have chosen ‘‘The 
Ideal’’ because it repre- 
sents the minimum in 
upkeep-operating ex- 
pense, and increased pro- 
duction. 


SPEED! ACCURACY! 





, ey es 





It requires no particular skill to operate an SIMPLICIT Y! 
Rn A ay Mee . 
pc tod _ the ‘bee poring Pressing the right WRITE FOR PRICES, 
tweedie regulates the number of staples to be TERMS, ETC., TODAY 
riven in container. 


JAMES H. JONES 


628-30 Jackson Blvd. Chicago, II. 
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Stitching Cracker Caddies 


for Sunshine Biscuits 


Fifty Perce. Greater Speed, Fifty Percent 
Greater Production, Fifty Percent Less Labor, 
and thorough dependability account for the 
Leadership of BLISS STITCHERS in the 
Loose-Wiles Factories, bakers of Sunshine 
Biscuits. 


There are 40 Standard Models of BLISS 
WIRE STITCHERS, one of which is sure 
to increase your Production. If not, we'll 
build one. Consult us on all of your Sealing 
Problems. 


H. R. BLISS COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of wire stitching and adhesive sealing machinery for fibre containers of every description. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


50 Church St., NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO 


WEIGHS and PRINTS 


the weight for reeord—AUTOMA TICALLY 


This device, the “Weightoprint,” will give you automatically a printed 
record of the weight of any part or container as it passes over the scale on 
aconveyor. It prints the weight on tape, stickers, boxes, labels, tickets 
—in single or duplicate. 














Eliminates Possibility of Errors 


All possibility of errors is eliminated, for the ““Weightoprint”’ is 
automatic. There is no guesswork, no careless readings, no 
forgetting. You get your report of the weight of each part or lot 
in individual weights with sub-totals, and grand totals. The 
record is indisputable. . 


The “Weightoprint” comes in capacities of from three 
grains to one hundred tons. Can be installed on any 
conveying system. 
Send for Details 

Write us today for particulars of this weighing device. 
See what a remarkable time-saver it is. Stop your 
weighing losses. Eliminate errors. The “Weighto- 
print” will do it. Get complete information now. 
No obligations. 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO. 


182 Autumn St. Passaic, New Jersey 
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The Kiefer Automatic Rotary Vacuum Filling Machine 

















The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


This Is the Machine That Fills 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia 


In the plant of the Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Company, 4 twelve-tube and 1 eight-tube Kiefer 
Automatic Rotary Vacuum Filling Machines fill the 
famous Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


Working day in and day out with the precision 
and accuracy of a watch—filling perfectly each 
bottle—with no mess or waste of any kind—skip- 
ping any broken or defective bottles. 


The oval-shaped bottles are fed automatically 
and handled through the machine without the use 
of trays. Noextra handling. Direct discharge onto 
belt conveyor and into capper. 


At the end of the day the machines are cleaned 
in a few minutes. 


Kiefer bottle washers, conveyors and belt packag- 
ing tables are also used extensively in this plant. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


London Office: 
C. S. duMont, Windsor House, Victoria St. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING CORP 
310 EAST 23S! 
NEW YORK CITY 
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EXACT 
REPRODUCTION 


is the most essential 
factor in the process 
through which the 
artist’s creation be- 
comes a printing 
plate. 














This consummate 
skill is offered to box 
manufacturers seek- 
ing the superior 
craftsmanship and 
experience in this 
especial field. 





































Sealing and Labeling 


GLUES 


for 
all types of 


machine and hand work 









Prices and Samples gladly furnished 











THE F.G. FINDLEY Co. 


Adhesive Manufacturers 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 




























































Modern Packaging 
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ROBERT GAYLORD. INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES Samt Louis 


GLUES ou 
| DRY OR LIQUID P ASTES 
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LABELING 
SEALING 
WRAPPING 


——_ 


WESTERN PASTE & GUM Co. 


Manufacturers of 
DEXTRINES and ADHESIVES 


CHICAGO JERSEY CITY 
2710 South Throop St. 402 Claremont Ave. 
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WRAPPER COMPANY 


2134 PORTAGE STREET 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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OVERWEIGHT 


... lt Makes No Smoke, Leaves 
No Ashes... But It 


Burns Up Profits 
Just the Same 


Figure it out for yourself 
does it cost you to GIVE away a quarter of an 
ounce of your product with every one pound 
package you sell? 

Quarter ounces in themselves are little 
things but when multiplied by your entire year’s 
production they become pounds and tons. 

If you are now using ordinary scales in your 
packing departments you are losing thousands of 
dollars of your legitimate profit each year you 
are in business. 

Stop these losses NOW with “EXACT 
WEIGHT” SCALES. They give the last possi- 
ble package yield from bulk weight. They re- 
quire no leveling and are not affected by the 
moisture or consistency of the product to be 
weighed. 


Write for particulars and prices 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
1306 W. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





“EXACT 
WEIGHT” 


A Scale For Weigh from 
Every Pur- ; 1/100 oz., to 
pose. r 





TIN FOIL 


FOR BEAUTY and UTILITY 


Cheese 


Butter 


beautifil Se 


2 it iin 
Gum 


/) | Candy 


Cigars 


is im 


Cigarettes 
Beverages 


Friction 
Tape 








Midland Metal Co. 


1249-1289 SO. CAPMBELL AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Thousands of Dollars Worth 
of Advertising FREE 


Many manufacturers are securing thousands of 
dollars’ worth of publicity freeevery year by using 
EVERHOT Branding Outfits. 


You can profit through this method, too, by brand- 
ing your name, your product on every shipping 
base and carton. 

EVERHOT outfits cost little and work fast. 


Write for full information 


621 S. TENTH AVE. 











Modern Packaging 
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Packaging the many kinds of 


SUNSHINE Biscuits and 
Crackers at the huge plants of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany is no small problem. 


Millions of Caddies and Shells 
are required for this tremendous 
job, and they must come through 
on an uninterrupted schedule. 


The fact that the Consolidated 
Paper Company has been 
selected as a steady source of 
supply for this material is a fine 
tribute to the quality of Consol- 
idated’s service and products. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Mills—Box Factories—General Offices 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 


Branch Plants: Glenfield, Pa.—River Rouge, Mich.—Aurora, Ill. 
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THE “MISSING LINK” 


IN YOUR FILLING UNIT 


AUTOMATICALLY 


FEEDS THE CORK FROM 
HOPPER TO THE BOTTLE 


AND 


FEEDS BOTTLE FROM 
FILLER TO LABELER 


ADJUSTABLE FOR SIZES 


90 PER MINUTE 


SOME PRODUCTS CORKED ARE 
LISTERINE 
O’CEDAR POLISH 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


McDONALD 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
220 Varet St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Packaging the many kinds of 


SUNSHINE Biscuits and 
Crackers at the huge plants of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany is no small problem. 


Millions of Caddies and Shells 
are required for this tremendous 
job, and they must come through 
on an uninterrupted schedule. 


The fact that the Consolidated 
Paper Company has been 
selected as a steady source of 
supply for this material is a fine 
tribute to the quality of Consol- 
idated’s service and products. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER COMPANY 
Paper Mills—Box Factories—General Offices 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 


Branch Plants: Glenfield, Pa.—River Rouge, Mich.—Aurora, III. 
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Merchandising Hygrade Lamps 


This display has real sales value! A human interest appeal—emphasis 
and concentration of attention on the package—short pertinent copy— 
and adaptable to both window and store display. Dealers want this 
display because it helps sell Hygrade Lamps. 


Displays designed by The Munro & Harford Company deliver their 
messages quickly and forcefully. It will be worth your while to send 
for a representative of ours when you contemplate your next display. 
He will bring the services of our organization to you and without any 


obligation on your part. 















































Va lways keep a 
carton on hand 











The Munro & Harford Company 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY anp COLOR PRINTING 
MASTER PRINTERS BUILDING 


TENTH AVENUE AT 34th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Members of the Window Display Advertising cAssociation 





























